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Tenth Anniversary of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


MINISTERIAL MEETING OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL 


WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 2-4, 1959 


Following are remarks made by President 
Eisenhower and Acting Secretary of State Herter 
at the opening session of the Ministerial Meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council at Washington, D.C., 
on April 2, together with statements made at the 
same session by Joseph M. A. H. Luns, Honorary 
President of the Council, and Paul-Henri Spaak, 
Chairman of the Council and Secretary General 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
text of a final communique issued on April 4, and 
an announcement of the U.S. delegation, 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated April 2 


It is for me a great privilege and a great 
pleasure to welcome to Washington the Secretary 
General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and the Foreign Ministers of the NATO 
nations. 

As I review the list of the distinguished per- 
sons of this audience, I find the names of many 
old friends and colleagues from times past, in- 
cluding the early days when I myself was asso- 
ciated directly with NATO. It is indeed heart- 
warming to greet you here this morning. 

And I think it would be somewhat miraculous 
if an old soldier should find it possible to restrain 
the impulse to reminisce just a bit about those 
early days when we were trying to organize and 
to bring together the military portions of the 
NATO alliance. 

In doing so, I visited each of the countries. I 
went to see their heads of state, heads of gov- 
ernment, the chiefs of the armed services, and as 
many members of the governments and of the cit- 
izens of the country as I could possibly see. 
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There was only one message that I had to carry. 
I knew that the basic purpose of the alliance 
was already achieved. Here in this room 2 years 
earlier there had been brought about that union 
of hearts and of purpose that was affirmed in the 
treaty under which we still operate. 

But the achieving of the strength that could 
realize a particular passage of the Bible that 
comes to mind was still to be realized. That pas- 
sage in St. Luke says, “When a strong man armed 
keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace.” That 
was what we had to do. 

To the members of the armed services and to the 
governments, then, I had one simple message. 
It was this: Look at the hand. Each finger is 
not of itself a very good instrument for either 
defense or offense, but close it in a fist and it 
can become a very formidable weapon of defense. 

So our job was to make each finger stronger, 
sturdier, so as to get a fist that could defy any- 
one that would think of aggression against the 
free world and the values that it is still defending 
as it was then defending. 

I would like to ask each delegation, each in- 
dividual from another country, to carry back to 
those countries my affectionate greetings and my 
warm remembrance of the kindness and the co- 
operation they then gave to me some 8 or 9 years 
ago. It was a very great privilege—I think one 
of the most interesting experiences of my entire 
military life. 


Growth of NATO 


Today we celebrate the 10th anniversary of this 
organization. Founded as an alliance to assure 
our defense against the threat of aggression, 
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NATO has grown into a powerful security com- 
munity by means of which the free people of 15 
nations pursue the goal of a durable peace with 
justice. 

Now for generations each nation, including my 
own, pursued this aim through its own individual 
efforts. But the galloping pace of technology and 
the upheavals of modern war brought the world 
suddenly to a new stage of its existence. By 1945 
Americans, together with all other peoples, recog- 
nized the urgent need for a new relationship 
among nations. 

That year the establishment of the United Na- 
tions Organization lifted hopes the world over 
that all peoples would at last join together in 
a universal quest for peace and justice. Momen- 
tarily it seemed that mankind at long last had 
begun to put aside the weapons of war in favor 
of the tools of peace. But quickly it became evi- 
dent that the aftermath of World War IT had 
brought, along with this opportunity, new dangers 
of fearful and unusual significance. 

War for all nations has always meant privation, 
suffering, and death. But with the advent of 
nuclear science the possibility of war suddenly 
threatened entire civilizations. Almost simul- 
taneously a new dictatorship reached such great 


power that it openly challenged the concepts of 
justice and freedom which our respective nations 
adhere to and support. So challenged, no free 
nation dedicated to peace and the preservation of 
priceless human values could adopt aggression as 


a countermeasure. But all quickly realized that, 
to stand firmly in defense of their people and 
those peoples’ rights, they had to act in unison. 

The stake was not merely the security of our 
nations from military onslaught; the true issue 
was our ability to protect the spiritual founda- 
tions of Western civilization against every kind 
of ruthless aggression, whether the attack should 
be military, economic, or political. 

Out of this realization was born the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. Its immediate pur- 
pose was the prevention of war by deterring mil- 
itary aggression in Europe. The task presented 
many difficulties, one of which was that there was 
no guiding precedent. But out of necessity and 
through the good will of member nations we suc- 
ceeded within a few short years in building a sub- 
stantial defensive establishment. 
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Atlantic Partnership in Other Fields 

Since NATO was formed there has been no 
further Communist advance in Europe, either by 
political or by military means. And, while our 
military efforts have obviously required economic 
sacrifice, they have by no means stunted the eco- 
nomic growth of member countries. Instead 
there has been a notable increase in production, 
trade, and living standards among the NATO 
peoples during the 10 years of NATO’s existence. 

NATO is unique in many respects. Of these, 
the most important by far is our common support 
of spiritual and moral values. Each nation has, 
of course, its heritage of religion, language, lit- 
erature, music, education, and other elements of 
culture which give real meaning to life. But 
among all there is a close kinship because of a 
common belief in the freedom and the dignity of 
man. All of us are devoted to the twin ideals of 
peace and justice, neither of which can live long 
without the other. 

Sustained by a conviction in the rightness of 
our cause, by faith in ourselves and in each other, 
NATO has grown steadily in its capacity to as- 
sure our common security. 

And our alliance is developing an ever-growing 
political cohesion. The Permanent Council, under 
the chairmanship of the able and dedicated 
Mr. Spaak, is becoming an effective mechanism 
for harmonizing the policies of the Atlantic peo- 
ples. By our association we have created possi- 
bilities for new and unprecedented forms of eco- 
nomic cooperation among the free peoples of 
Europe. Together we have laid the foundation 
for intimate Atlantic partnership in other fields, 
such as science and technology. All these 
achievements of the past decade merely point the 
way for an accelerated progress ahead. 

Thus united in purpose and sustained by our 
moral, economic, and military power the mem- 
ber nations begin the second decade of their as- 
sociation in NATO. 


Door Open for Discussion and Negotiation 

We shall always keep open the door of honest 
discussion—even to those whose creed is world 
domination. Our governments conduct continu- 
ous, almost daily, discussions and negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. We use regular diplo- 
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Salute to NATO 


Remarks by Acting Secretary Herter’ 


I am delighted to have the opportunity to speak for 
a few minutes about the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, which has as great significance to all Amer- 
icans as it does to the peoples of the other free nations 
which have joined together in this unique alliance and 
community. 

Ten years ago yesterday the 12 original signatories 
of the North Atlantic Treaty met in Washington and 
put their names to this document which has meant and 
continues to mean so much to our security. 

Fundamentally, NATO was organized because of the 
threat from the Soviet Union. In the aftermath of 
World War II the Soviet Union, continuing to main- 
tain a powerful military force, sought the piecemeal 
conquest of Western Europe by force or the threat of 
force. NATO's first task was to prevent the carrying 
out of such a threat, with all this would have meant 
to freedom everywhere. NATO has fully succeeded 
in doing this. It has done so by pooling and forging 
the resources of the member countries into a powerful 
defensive shield served by dedicated men from all the 
NATO countries working together every day of the 
year. Such a degree of military cooperation among 
15 free nations has never before existed in time of 
peace. 

Under present world conditions the maintenance 
and improvement of this protective shield continues 
to be the indispensable foundation on which the mem- 
ber nations can build collaboration in other fields. 

But there are other sides to NATO, just as impor- 


*Made in introducing a special 10th anniversary 
Salute to NATO program on “College News Confer- 
ence” which was carried by the American Broadcast- 
ing Company’s television network on Apr. 5 (press 
release 247 dated Apr. 4, for release Apr. 5). 





tant but not nearly so well known. For example, very 
few people realize that the Permanent Council of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization meets in Paris 
at least once ‘a week, and often more frequently, to 
harmonize the policies of the members of the alliance 
on a wide variety of issues facing the free world. This 
process of political consultation has grown tremen- 
dously in the past 2 years. It is a process by which, 
through frank discussion and cooperation freely ar- 
rived at, the representatives of the nations of NATO 
achieve a truly remarkable degree of unity. It is 
vastly different from the dictatorially imposed mono- 
lithic unity of the Soviet bloc. 

We should, of course, never cease in our efforts to 
develop further the habit of consulting and working 
together. But we should also understand the really 
dramatic nature of what we have already achieved. 
The degree of cooperation which the 15 member coun- 
tries of NATO have developed in the last 10 years is 
something wholly new in history. 

My special thanks to you, Mrs. Hagy. Through 
many activities, by no means confined to this program 
only, have you contributed much toward better under- 
standing of NATO. 

I am also delighted that such distinguished states- 
men of the NATO countries as Mr. Joseph Luns, the 
Foreign Minister of the Netherlands and this year’s 
Honorary President of the North Atlantic Council, 
Mr. Couve de Murville, Foreign Minister of France, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs of the United Kingdom, and Dr. Heinrich von 
Brentano, Foreign Minister of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, have been able to take the time to appear 
on this program. 


* Mrs. Ruth Geri Hagy is moderator of the program. 








matic establishments, special committees, organs 
of the United Nations, and occasional meetings of 
responsible political leaders. No means are over- 
looked that give rise to promise of constructive 
results. 

We shall continue these negotiations and dis- 
cussions. We shall continue to make concrete and 
‘realistic proposals for disarmament, for a just 
solution of the problems of Germany, for Euro- 
pean security, and for cooperation in the newly 
opening realm of outer space. Although we shall 
always avoid substituting illusion for reality, we 
shall continue to strive for a more general and 
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far-reaching, but always practical, settlement of 
differences with the Soviets. 

The need, as we reach for a lasting peace with 
justice, is the abandonment of the Communist 
purpose of world domination. We shall never 
cease to encourage such a change. Meanwhile we 
must be prepared during the years ahead to live 
in a world in which tension and bickering between 
free nations and the Soviets will be daily experi- 
ences. So, to live confidently, freedom’s greatest 
requirement is unity—the unity which is the very 
lifeblood of NATO. 

On this base we propose to build the road lead- 
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ing toward lasting peace and universal justice. 

Building this road will require courage—cour- 
age to stand fast in the face of menace and of 
threats. 

It will require sacrifice—sacrifice needed to 
maintain and improve our collective strength over 
a long period of time. . 

It will require perseverance—perseverance to 
explore every avenue which offers reasonable hope 
for just solutions to the issues between ourselves 
and the Soviet Union. 

All these qualities the free nations possess in 
full measure; we must never tire or weaken in 
our practice of them. 

Those who respect the dignity of man will not 
flinch before the magnitude of the task. Rather 
they will prove once again that greatness of spirit 
and love of liberty will overcome the forces of 
atheistic materialism and coercion and give to all 
the nations, under God, the blessings of security 
along with a just and durable peace. 

Thank you very much. 


REMARKS BY ACTING SECRETARY HERTER 


Press release 242 dated April 2 

Secretary of State Dulles regrets that he could 
not be here in person this morning and asked me 
to extend to you his greetings and warmest best 
wishes and to tell you that during these days his 
thoughts will be very much with all of you. 

Our meeting today marks the completion of 10 
years in the life of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and opens the 23d session of its Min- 
isterial Council. Both milestones are significant. 

The fact that this is the 10th anniversary sym- 
bolizes a decade without aggression against Eu- 
rope and North America, a duration of peace 
made possible by the strength and firmness of the 
NATO shield. The fact that this is the 23d meet- 
ing of the Council is an indicator of the degree of 
cooperation and consultation, and the resulting 
unity, from which our strength and firmness have 
been forged. 

To the Honorary President of the Council, to 
Secretary General Spaak, and to the members of 
the North Atlantic Council I offer a most cordial 
welcome. Greetings also to the NATO Military 
Standing Group and to the Military Committee 
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in Permanent Session. We recall particularly to- 
day those who signed the North Atlantic Treaty 
here in this hall on April 4, 1949 and I extend a 
special welcome to those among the original sign- 
ers who are here today. These comprise Secre- 
tary General Spaak, Foreign Minister Lange of 
Norway, Baron Silvercruys of Belgium, Ambas- 
sador Thors of Iceland, Ambassador Stikker of 
the Netherlands, former Ambassador Morgen- 
stierne of Norway, and former United States Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson. 

Others who are not with us will also be remem- 
bered for their share in the conclusion of the 
North Atlantic Treaty 10 years ago. We Ameri- 
cans particularly remember the late Senator Ar- 
thur Vandenberg, whose leadership, with the 
overwhelming approval of the Senate, cleared the 
way for the United States to join associations for 
mutual defense in peacetime and thereby made 
possible our signing of the treaty. Others, such 
as Lord Ismay, our first Secretary General, will 
be recalled for their valued contributions to 10 
years of strength and peace. I would especially 
acknowledge the high service rendered NATO by 
the first Supreme Commander of its forces in Eu- 
rope, Dwight D. Eisenhower, who, as President 
of the United States, honors us with his attend- 
ance this morning. 

There are two groups here today to which I 
wish to call particular attention for they symbol- 
ize two major elements of NATO's strength. 
There is the student body and faculty of the 
NATO Defense College in Paris, who are here on 
a training tour. In their varied uniforms they 
present a clear reminder of the military coopera- 
tion which forms the basis of our alliance. There 
are also with us representatives of individuals and 
organizations in various NATO countries who 
have helped to promote wide public understand- 
ing of the importance of NATO to our freedom 
and security. These groups and individuals sym- 
bolize the civil foundations of NATO’s military 
strength. I am glad to welcome them and to ex- 
press the gratitude of all of us for their service. 

It is appropriate that we have gathered here 
not only to observe an anniversary but to open a 
working meeting. The accomplishments of the 
past have been splendid, and we are proud of 


* BuLLETIN of Apr. 17, 1949, p. 471. 
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them, but this is not a time for resting on our 
laurels, 

The aggressive challenge which confronts us tu- 
day is the same challenge we faced 10 years ago, 
the challenge which led to the creation of NATO; 
and the unity demanded for survival is the same. 
But the conditions of our world have changed in 
a decade. 

Ten years ago many of the nations of our alli- 
ance were struggling to regain their feet econom- 
ically in the aftermath of war. Today the coun- 
tries of the Atlantic Community have made heart- 
ening economic progress and are striving for fur- 
ther gains. 

Ten years ago common action and consultation 
among us in peacetime were first being tried out, 
tentatively and cautiously. Today these activities 
are increasingly established in our habits and in 
a growing number of our institutions. 

Ten years ago the threat of aggression was 
naked and blunt. Today the threat is at times 
more subtle, varied, and devious but is no less 
dangerous. 

If we are to meet the old challenge under the 
new conditions, therefore, we must continue to re- 
mind ourselves that military strength, and the 
courage to employ that strength if required, was 
necessary to permit a decade of political and eco- 
nomic advancement and is the indispensable con- 
dition for further progress. 

We must also continue to develop and expand 
the habits of consultation and the channels of 
communication which have contributed so much 
to prosperity and peace. 

And we must continue to adapt our defenses to 
whatever new forms the challenge may take; but 
at the same time we must remain ready to explore 
any chance for achieving through negotiations a 
genuine resolution of the issues which threaten 
peace. 

So I welcome all our guests to this commemo- 
ration of 10 successful years in NATO, and I wel- 
come the members of the North Atlantic Council 
to the opening session of its 23d meeting. 

The people of America honor their comrades 
in NATO for their courage and devotion. They 
thank them for their priceless contributions to the 
search for peace. And they pray with them that 
this alliance, and the friendship of which it is the 
symbol and product, will endure and meet the 
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challenges of the next 10 years, and of 10 times 10, 
as it has in this first momentous decade. 


STATEMENT BY MR. LUNS 


It is my pleasure and honor to express to you, 
Mr. President, on behalf of the North Atlantic 
Council our deep gratitude to you, and through 
you to the people of your great country, for hav- 
ing the 10th anniversary meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in the capital of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. President, you will certainly permit me to 
address from this rostrum our greetings and very 
best wishes to your Secretary of State, who to our 
deep regret could not be here today. We know 
with how much interest Mr. Dulles will be follow- 
ing our proceedings. We, on our part, want Mr. 
Dulles to know that we sincerely hope that an 
early recovery will enable him to join us again 
in the work to which he has constantly given his 
untiring devotion. 

Very recently our colleague, the able member 
of the Council for Canada, His Excellency Mr. 
[Sidney] Smith, passed away. We shall greatly 
miss him. May he rest in peace. 

Celebrating today the 10th anniversary of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, it might be 
argued that 10 years is not a very long span of 
time, even in human affairs. And yet, to under- 
stand the full meaning of NATO’s 10th anni- 
versary, we will have to look back much further 
in the past. For the importance of our celebra- 
tions does not derive exclusively from those 10 
years, crucial as they may have been. The mean- 
ing of NATO is intertwined with the very mean- 
ing of our civilization. It is against this historic 
background that we should assess the importance 
of this day. 

I would like therefore to stress right at the out- 
set that we in the West, partners in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and members of a 
growing Atlantic Community, are deeply con- 
scious of the bonds of a common heritage and cul- 
ture without which our military arrangements 
would lack their deeper meaning and purpose. 

In fact we are doing more than just protecting 
ourselves. Guarding the liberty of the individual, 
the dignity of man, and our philosophy of life, 
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we are, I believe, preserving a unique treasure for 
all mankind. 


Two Worlds—One Free, One Communist 


We all remember how, after the ordeals of the 
Second World War, there was a widespread be- 
lief in the emergence of an organized and stable 
world order, free from want, fear, and war. 

We all know too well what really happened. 
I shall not dwell on the history of the United 
Nations or the many other endeavors to establish 
that one world. Although we in the West worked 
hard, we did not succeed; the vision of the one 
world that we had envisaged has faded away. 
There are now two worlds. 

One—our own—is based on the intrinsic value 
of human personality, on the principle of the free 
and morally responsible human being with rights 
and duties and aspirations which transcend any 
given social order. 

The other world—the Communist world—is 
based on the opposite principle. There, the hu- 
man personality does not count and there is 
nothing beyond a social order. 

We could look perhaps with a certain detach- 
ment upon an ideology so alien to ours were 
it not for the fact that one of its dogmas is the 
historic mission to spread communism and the 
Communist system over the whole world and by 
all means including, if necessary, direct armed 
aggression. 

Maybe, if public opinion in the years 1945 to 
1948 had been more familiar with this funda- 
mental aspect of communism and if we all had 
had in those days the wisdom that painful ex- 
perience has taught us since, we might have 
avoided some dangerous mistakes and have 
stemmed the tide of Communist imperialism 
earlier. 

However, when our countries gradually began 
to realize the real nature of Soviet expansionism 
of the postwar period, they set to work to achieve 
collective security on a regional basis. NATO 
was born. 


Internal Defense and External Security 

Looking back on the 10 years elapsed since 
then, we should ask ourselves to what extent 
NATO has been successful. Into what has it 
grown? What are its prospects? Let me try to 
draw up a balance. 
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It seems right to make a distinction between 
our internal defense and our external security. 
First, then, our internal defense. To achieve the 
aims of our alliance the maintenance and building 
up of a decent socioeconomic structure and there- 
by the prevention of civil strife was as urgent 
as the building up of our military forces. 

Indeed social justice and cohesion, sound eco- 
nomics, and stable governments are still the most 
effective way internally to frustrate communism. 
Let me therefore pay a warm and grateful tribute 
to the United States of America, which, at a cru- 
cial moment, through the imaginative and timely 
intervention of the Marshall plan made European 
recovery possible and revived courage and con- 
fidence in Europe. Truly an act of unsurpassed 
statesmanship ! 

It would be hard to overstress the importance 
of the Marshall aid. It is largely due to its bene- 
ficial effects that by now even diehard Commu- 
nists have had to admit that the chances of con- 
quering any of our countries from within have 
become very slight indeed. 

Inter alia, could there be a more convincing ex- 
ample than that of the two social systems con- 
fronting each other in Berlin? The contrast be- 
tween the Western part, a thriving prosperous 
city with excellent social conditions and fully en- 
joying our Western standards of individual free- 
dom, and the Communist part, devitalized, eco- 
nomically poor, and its citizens firmly controlled 
in all their activities, is indeed striking. This con- 
trast, so damaging to the whole Communist sys- 
tem, is doubtless at the root of the present Soviet- 
provoked crisis round the city. 

In this connection I would like to stress that, 
whatever one’s judgment about European eco- 
nomic supernational integration or intergovern- 
mental cooperation—and I think that this judg- 
ment depends only on the degree of cohesion one 
deems necessary for Europe’s ultimate survival— 
it is certain that a strong and united Europe will 
have an added importance in the NATO alliance 
and in the defense of the Western World. 

I submit in this respect that a progressive im- 
plementation of the recommendations, based on 
article 2 of the treaty, of the Committee of Three,” 
stressing the need of a closer economic coopera- 
tion between the partners, deserves our renewed 


*For text of report of the Committee of Three, see 
ibid., Jan. 7, 1957, p. 18. 
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and utmost attention both by the appropriate or- 
gans of our organizations as well as by our in- 
dividual governments. 

The other aspect of Western defense—that of 
our external security—shows, without doubt, solid 
achievements. The buildup in Europe of shield 
forces as an essential element in our defense sys- 
tem has in fact greatly contributed to halt the 
Soviet advance at the lines reached in 1949. 

However, there can be no reason for compla- 
cency, Our commanders still lack the necessary 
number of forces to fully implement our concept 
of a forward strategy in Europe. And yet this 
remains their principal task and duty. 

Looking at the present-day situation it is clear 
that our peoples must be prepared to make at least 
the same sacrifices for military defense as hitherto, 
because in the foreseeable future there will be no 
security for the free world unless NATO has the 
strength needed to deter aggression and also to 
defeat Soviet efforts to attain their objectives by 
using the political weapon of military threats. 


Developing the Atlantic Community 


The experiences of two world wars have fur- 
thermore demonstrated how strongly the security 
of the West depends on the closest possible co- 
operation between both sides of the Atlantic. The 
manifold bonds, both formal and informal, bind- 
ing us should strongly contribute to developing 
what is called the Atlantic Community. 

This could not better be expressed than it was 
done by President Truman, just before the signing 
of the North Atlantic Treaty on the 4th of April 
1949: * 

The nations represented here are bound together by 
ties of long standing. We are joined by a common 
heritage of democracy, individual liberty, and the rule of 


law. These are the ties of a peaceful way of life. In this 
pact we merely give them formal recognition. 


The past 10 years’ practice of day-to-day work 
in Council and committees has confirmed this con- 
geniality of spirit and unity of aims. In the prac- 
tical field it has found expression in the endeavors 
to harmonize our foreign policies. However, al- 
though progress has undoubtedly been made in 
this respect, we cannot be blind to the fact that 
achievements are not yet equal to requirements. 

Although the process of harmonizing the for- 


* Tbid., Apr. 17, 1949, p. 481. 
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eign policies of 15 free and independent nations— 
each with its own responsibilities in so many and 
various fields—is not an easy one, I nevertheless 
think to be justified in saying that our Atlantic 
solidarity should not be confined to the NATO 
area but should also find its expression with re- 
gard to problems in other parts of the world. 

With full understanding for the special respon- 
sibilities which some of our partners carry, owing 
to their powerful position, we on our side of the 
Atlantic feel entitled to a fuller measure of com- 
prehension and support in our efforts to solve our 
non-European problems. 

Although our attention is naturally concen- 
trated on problems and areas most directly af- 
fected by the tension and dangers of the East- 
West controversy, we must remain conscious of 
the fact that our Atlantic Community has its place 
as a constructive element in the community of 
all free nations. In Asia and Africa we are wit- 
nessing the birth of many new states, most of 
which have had close ties with Europe. Some 
have taken a positive stand in the East-West con- 
troversy; others are neutral; a few show Com- 
munist sympathies. Practically all of them be- 
long to the so-called underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Theirs is one of the most important bat- 
tlefields of the ideological struggle. 

The relations between Asia and Africa, on the 
one hand, and the Atlantic world, on the other, 
form one of the most vulnerable aspects of the 
free world. They and we have to solve together 
the delicate problem of trying to live and work 
with our differences and in spite of them. At the 
same time communism is continuously intriguing, 
fanning suspicion, and fomenting anti-Western 
movements. The West should face the difficulties 
in those continents with something like the same 
unity of purpose that has characterized its post- 
war policies in Europe. 


Exposing Nature of Communist Menace 

Let us finally not forget the immense moral re- 
sources of our free democratic world embodied in 
the support of an enlightened public opinion. It 
is our duty to expose again and again to our 
peoples not only the true nature of the Soviet 
menace but in particular the basic aims and poli- 
cies of our alliance in clear, straightforward, and 
easily comprehensible terms. 

Whereas behind the Iron Curtain practically 
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only the point of view of the Communist govern- 
ments is being heard, the existing freedom of 
press and opinion in our democratic countries 
allows the Soviet Union to appeal directly to our 
public opinion. As I have said before, the 
chances that Communist ideology would upset the 
existing democratic political structure by means 
of persuasion are nonexistent. The use of threats, 
however, particularly in the form of repeated an- 
nouncements by Soviet leaders that a third world 
war may be the result of a Western refusal to 
make certain so-called “reasonable” arrangements, 
might eventually have some effect on public 
opinion unless it is kept well informed of the real 
situation. 

We should not assume that our peoples are 
wholly immune against a state of mind to be de- 
scribed as weariness, if we wish to be kind, or as 
defeatism, if we prefer to put it strongly. There 
have always been people questioning the value 
and vitality of our civilization. They are proph- 


ets of woe. Time and time again they will rise 
and tell us that the end of Western civilization is 
near and that defense against inescapable fate is 
useless. Some are honest men, with noble hearts, 
unable to face the idea of conflict and sincere in 
their pacifism. Some, on the other hand, are 
crypto-Communists or fellow travelers. But most 


of them are just frightened men, whose will and 
stamina are not strong enough to endure the con- 
tinuous tensions of the cold war. They have lost 
their will to resist. They are weary, tired, and 
weakened. They say they want peace. They ask 
for defeat. Their mentality comes very near to 
neutralism. 

Communism uses these people. It cajoles them, 
approaches them directly over the heads of gov- 
ernments, and assures them that Western conces- 
sions, withdrawal, disengagement will open the 
way to lasting peace. 

When we appeal to the common sense of public 
opinion in our countries, let us stress that defeat- 
ism has never been able to preserve peace and that 
most disengagement plans are essentially Com- 
munist creations, designed to neutralize Germany, 
to make Western Europe defenseless, and to force 
the withdrawal of allied troops from the Conti- 
nent—in other words, to deprive Europe and the 
alliance of the main pillars on which peace rests. 

As far back as 1853 Marx gave the following 
expert advice on how to handle Russia: “There is 
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only one way to deal with a power like Russia and 
that is the fearless way.” 

In conclusion I believe that, when looking at 
the world and the place of our Atlantic Commu- 
nity therein, we may without complacency feel 
proud and grateful. History teaches us that 
achievements obtained in age-long exertion can 
only be preserved as long as one is also prepared 
to make the sacrifices necessary for their defense 
and further development. 

If we abide by that lesson and put our faith in 
Him in whose “hand are all the ends of the 
earth,” we may look forward with quiet confidence 
to the future. 


STATEMENT BY MR. SPAAK 


In inviting the North Atlantic Council to cele- 
brate, in the very place in which the treaty was 
signed, the 10th anniversary of our alliance, the 
United States Government has made a gesture 
which we greatly appreciate. 

The solemn meeting we are holding today is 
thereby given greater luster, and the fidelity to 
which it testifies will thus be still more strongly 
impressed on the minds of our peoples. However, 
our return to Washington after 10 years is not 
merely of symbolical value; it does more than 
afford us an opportunity of reaffirming our princi- 
ples and our purpose. It also enables us the better 
to recall the conditions which attended the creation 
of our alliance; it invites us to look back at the 
distance already covered and to measure the road 
ahead of us. 

The anniversary we are celebrating, therefore, 
turns our thoughts to the foundation of our union, 
to the results obtained, to the present trend of our 
efforts, and to what is at stake. These are salu- 
tary thoughts not only because they throw light on 
the historical significance of the Atlantic Alliance 
but still more because they make us feel the full 
weight of our responsibility and the importance 
of our tasks. 

Ten years ago the North Atlantic Treaty gave 
practical expression to the union of 12 countries 
and to their common determination to resist any 
act of aggression. Today this union and this de- 
termination appear to us so natural and so 
necessary that we can no longer conceive for our 
peoples a free and peaceful existence without them. 
Yet we did not seek this union when the war 
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ended. It was imposed on us by the dangerous, 
unacceptable policy followed by the U.S.S.R. We 
have the right to say so. 

After the war had ended the countries of West- 
ern Europe turned to the hard tasks of reconstruc- 
tion. The United States and Canada repatriated 
and disbanded their armed forces. For the main- 
tenance of peace and security we counted on agree- 
ment between the largest of the victorious 
countries and on the new United Nations Organ- 
ization. You know how these hopes were disap- 
pointed. By outright annexations, by military 
pressure, by subversion, the U.S.S.R. has acquired 
dominion over half of Europe; by abuse of the 
veto, it has reduced the United Nations to im- 
potence; finally, it has maintained huge armies 
on a war footing. In 1948 the Prague coup d’etat 
dissipated the last illusions and forced us to look 
facts in the face: The Soviet Union was out to 
conquer the remainder of Europe. It was forcing 
communism on an increasing number of countries 
against the will of the vast majority of their in- 
habitants. Nothing but the union of the peoples 
who were still free could arrest this perilous 
action. 


Alliance With the United States 
However, even by pooling all their resources, 


the countries of Western Europe could not hope 
successfully to frustrate the Soviet plans. To 
make up for the disproportion between the 
respective forces, the assistance of the United 
States was required, and such assistance, on ac- 
count of its many political and military implica- 
tions, called for an alliance. 

This alliance with the United States, the 10 
years on which we are now looking back have ac- 
customed us to regard as a basic, permanent ele- 
ment of Western policy. We are apt to forget 
that, for Americans, it represents what almost 
amounts to a revolution. We are in justice bound 
to recall today the efforts which the United States 
had to make before it could link its fate with that 
of Europe. 

George Washington in his political testament 
had urged his countrymen to contract no alliance 
with the countries of the Old World and to keep 
aloof from its quarrels. President Monroe, for 
his part, had also obtained acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of the noninterference of either of our conti- 
nents in the affairs of the other. The United 
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States was determined to work in peace at the 
construction of a new world and not to become 
entangled in the centuries-old squabbles of 
Europe. 

Yet twice in a quarter of a century the United 
States has had to intervene by force of arms in 
lands on the far side of the Atlantic. 

We must pay tribute to the men who, during the 
difficult postwar years, directed the affairs of the 
United States. Their country had just accom- 
plished a tremendous effort ; victory had been won, 
Europe liberated. How could the public recognize 
the need for new commitments and further sacri- 
fices for the benefit of a continent so far away? 
It is to the honor of the American nation and its 
leaders that they should at that time have been 
so fully aware of what the new situation de- 
manded and that, since then, they should so 
resolutely have accepted the responsibilities it 
implied. 

Aid to Greece and Turkey, together with the 
Marshall plan, marked the initial phase of this 
new policy—a vital phase for the recovery of the 
West. 

Nevertheless, the conclusion of an alliance 
while peace prevailed was very different from sup- 
plying funds, even on a very generous scale. It 
meant a partial deviation from an exclusively in- 
dividualistic policy; it implied the acceptance of 
immense risks and responsibilities. It involved, 
almost of necessity, sending overseas large con- 
tingents of armed forces. Only at this price could 
the safety and freedom of Europe be secured. 
However, it was also the price which had to be 
paid for the safety and freedom of America, for 
whom the establishment of Communist domina- 
tion on the opposite side of the Atlantic would 
have constituted a mortal danger. Finally, it was 
the price of peace, which could not long have 
withstood the combined effects of Soviet expan- 
sionism and the disproportion between the forces. 

In forming our alliance, what we had in mind 
for our countries was peace and security, but to 
achieve these aims it was not enough to proclaim 
our desire for union and our solidarity in the face 
of the peril. We had to give effect to them by a 
continuous effort: Common defenses had to be 
built up; we had ceaselessly to maintain the unity 
of views and action without which we would have 
been unable to thwart the designs of our adver- 
saries; finally, we had to increase the powers of 
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resistance of our community in the political, eco- 
nomic, and social fields and to arrange between 
ourselves, mainly in Europe, for closer cooper- 
ation. 


Success of the Alliance 

After a long haul we perceive today that all 
these conditions have been fulfilled, wholly or in 
part. That explains the success that has attended 
our undertaking. 

Our first task was to insure joint defense—a 
tremendous task owing to the gigantic require- 
ments to be met, the poverty of our resources, the 
constant revolutionary changes in armaments. 
The alliance succeeded in finding an acceptable 
solution to this difficult problem: The combina- 
tion of a shield protecting Europe with the stra- 
tegic nuclear weapon has restored, between East 
and West, the balance of forces. Our defensive 
system is now strong enough to deter any act of 
aggression. 

The next task was maintenance of our unity. 
Since the establishment of the alliance the Soviet 
Union can no longer hope to subjugate the West- 
ern countries one after the other by military pres- 
sure and subversion. It has therefore sought to 
achieve its ends, which are unchanged, by other 
means: It has tried to divide us, to undermine our 
resistance, to weaken and outflank the Western 
positions in other parts of the world. To this vast 
offensive, pursued with tactics ceaselessly renewed, 
we have been able to reply, largely by intensified 
political cooperation. Thanks to permanent con- 
sultation in the Council, the members of the alli- 
ance have upset the maneuvers designed to divide 
us and have insured the unity of their views and 
action on all the major issues brought up by the 
U.S.S.R. 

Then, too, the NATO countries, during the past 
10 years, have built up a strong home front. 
Economic progress has raised living standards 
and, by and large, eliminated social unrest. Com- 
munist influence has very largely subsided. 

But to insure even greater success for our under- 
taking it was essential to base it on an even closer 
union of these European countries whose diver- 
gencies and conflicts are at the root of our prob- 
lems. The alliance itself was a constant reminder 
of the necessary solidarity, while at the same time 
producing the conditions of security propitious 
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for new and fruitful experiments in cooperation. 

For instance, it was within the NATO frame- 
work that it proved possible to solve the problem 
of obtaining Germany’s participation in joint de- 
fense; it is behind our sheltering shield that we 
have been able to start the construction of a united 
Europe; it is largely due to the new political con- 
sciousness thus developed that the major accom- 
plishment of reconciling France and Germany has 
proved possible. NATO has, to a very high 
degree, made these changes possible. Without 
them, the Atlantic Alliance would not be what it 
is. It would lack the great strength it derives 
from a Europe which has regained its self- 
confidence and whose vital forces are all harnessed 
to the common task. 


Preserving the Spirit of the Alliance 


The conditions which have enabled us so far to 
preserve peace and security are also the only ones 
whereby they can be preserved in the future. The 
success of the alliance will be borne out in the 
coming years if we pursue the task in which we 
are engaged in the same spirit of unity and with 
the same desire for effective cooperation. 

We cannot afford to relax in our efforts. On the 
contrary, circumstances demand that we should 
be even more vigilant. The U.S.S.R. is ceaselessly 
strengthening its military power. The arena of 
the contest between the West and the Communist 
bloc is now worldwide. Furthermore, Soviet 
diplomacy is again launching a large-scale politi- 
cal offensive against Europe itself. By again rais- 
ing the issue of the status of Berlin and by han- 
dling the German question as it has, Moscow is 
playing a game in which the ultimate stake is the 
very existence of our European political institu- 
tions and defense system. 

We must therefore, even more resolutely than 
before, intensify our collective defense effort, 
strengthen our political solidarity, and extend our 
cooperation to all fields in which our common in- 
terests are involved. 

This firmness, this resolve to defend our posi- 
tions and our rights, must never blind us, however, 
to the need for seeking positive solutions to the 
problems confronting us or lead us to forget that 
negotiation is the only means of reaching them. 
We must therefore make a constant effort to be 
unbiased and understanding. We must cast about 
for honorable compromises. This is the right 
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way to remain true to the spirit of the alliance 
and to the basic principles of our civilization. 

The collective effort we have made has already, 
in the space of 10 years, radically altered the 
character of the Atlantic Alliance. From being 
a mere defense pact, it has gradually become the 
core of a union without precedent within which 
15 nations are doing their utmost jointly to pro- 
tect their vital interests. It constitutes, in a world 
in the grip of fear and confusion, the essential 
factor of equilibrium and peace. While defend- 
ing our countries, it is at the same time defending 
the principles of justice and freedom which are 
the heritage of our civilization and which, 
throughout the world, are acknowledged by many 
to be their own. 

The Atlantic Alliance is therefore much more 
than a fortuitous political combination created 
to meet a passing need. 

The crucial importance of the stakes, the iden- 
tity of principles and interests, the links forged 
every day by our collective task, all conduce to 
the development among us of a true community. 
This community must draw greater strength, 
within the legal framework of our alliance, from 
closer cooperation and a more acute awareness of 
our interdependence. It alone can enable us to 
cope successfully with the obstacles on the road 
ahead. 

Let us hope that later thesominous horizon 
around us will clear. But even in a world at 
peace, with no further need of alliances, our com- 
munity would outlive, possibly in a different 
form, the circumstances to which it owes its birth, 
for it gives concrete expression to the deep unity 
underlying its ideals and civilization and to the 
solidarity of the essential and permanent interests 
of the peoples bound together by the North At- 
lantic. Thus the union of the countries of the 
West, firmly welded together by our patient 
efforts, would endure as one of the necessary bases 
of a universal organization dedicated to peace. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE 


1. The fifteen Foreign Ministers of the North Atlantic 
Council ended their meeting in Washington on 4th April, 
1959, the 10th Anniversary of the signing of the Treaty. 

2. The Council discussed the present international sit- 
uation, in particular the question of Berlin and the forth- 
coming negotiations in Geneva relating to Germany. It 
also reviewed the progress of the Alliance during its first 
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ten years, its present state, and the prospects of future 
development. 

3. The Council received a report from the four Powers 
with special responsibilities for the German question on 
the present state of their thought in regard to the prob- 
lems which will be discussed during the forthcoming 
negotiations with the Soviet Union.* A full discussion 
took place on the basis of this report. The points of 
view expressed will be taken into account during the 
consultations which will follow during the weeks to come. 

The Council expressed its full agreement on the broad 
lines of the policy to be pursued. Whilst stating its desire 
to see outstanding problems solved by negotiation, the 
Council confirmed its unanimous determination to main- 
tain the freedom of the people of West Berlin and the 
rights and obligations of the Allied Powers, as expressed 
in the Council’s declaration on Berlin of 16th December, 
1958.° 

4. In a review of the political situation in other parts 
of the world, the Council discussed the various forms 
of pressure which international communism continues 
to exercise on the Free World. This pressure represents 
a threat not only to member nations but also to many 
other free countries, including some whose independence 
has only recently been established. 

5. In considering the development of the Alliance and 
its future prospects, the Council agreed that the basic 
reasons which led to the signature of the North Atlantic 
Treaty in 1949 remain valid today. The North Atlantic 
Alliance, which has succeeded in maintaining peace and 
in safeguarding the security of member countries during 
the past ten years, remains an essential condition of their 
freedom. For this reason, and having in mind the present 
dangers, the Ministers reaffirmed the determination of 
their Governments to maintain their common defence 
effort. At the same time, they endorsed the view that 
the principle of interdependence must be further de- 
veloped in order that the best use may be made of the 
available resources for defence. 

6. In this connection, the Council had before it a report 
by the Secretary General on the working of the Alliance, 
in which he stressed the need to consolidate the security 
of the West against the world-wide challenge with which 
it is faced. The Council endorsed the Secretary General’s 
call for a further impetus to be given to the work of the 
Alliance, and recognised the need for increased collective 
action in regard not only to political consultation and 
the common defence effort but also to certain aspects of 
economie, scientific, cultural and information work. 

7. In conclusion, the Council recognised that the At- 
lantic Alliance has proved its vital importance during 
the past ten years and has helped to stimulate the sense 
of community amongst member nations. The Council 
expressed its confidence that the Alliance will continue 
to develop as the indispensable basis for the security of 
the Atlantic peoples and the defence of world peace. 
It believes also that the unity of action and policy which 
the Alliance makes possible is the best guarantee of 


“See p. 554. 
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successful negotiation with the Soviet Government and 
of any genuine resolution of differences between the East 


and West. 


U.S. DELEGATION 


Press release 228 dated March 27 
The U.S. Representative to the Ministerial 
Meeting of the North Atlantic Council scheduled 
to be held at Washington, D.C., April 2-4 will be 
Acting Secretary of State Christian A. Herter. 
Senior members of the U.S. delegation are: 


Loftus E. Becker, Legal Adviser, Department of State 

Andrew H. Berding, Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs 

W. Randolph Burgess, U.S. Permanent Representative to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Philip J. Farley, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for Disarmament and Atomic Energy 

John N. Irwin II, Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs 

Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs 

Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., Deputy U.S. Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and European Regional Organizations 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, coordinator, Counselor, Depart- 
ment of State 

Gerard C. Smith, Assistant Secretary of State for Pol- 
icy Planning 


The delegation also includes the following: 


Russell Fessenden, Deputy Director, Office of European 
Regional Affairs, Department of State 

William M. Gibson, Director, Office of International Con- 
ferences, Department of State 

Martin J. Hillenbrand, Director, Office of German Affairs, 
Department of State 

Robert H. Knight, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs 

Geoffrey W. Lewis, U.S. Mission to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and European Regional Organiza- 
tions 

B. E. L. Timmons, Director, Office of European Regional 
Affairs, Department of State 


Letters of Credence 


Pakistan 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Pakistan, 
Aziz Ahmed, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on March 23. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 212. 
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Western Foreign Ministers Meet 
To Discuss German Problem 


Following are two statements regarding a series 
of meetings on the German problem held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., on March 31 and April 1 by France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The first ses- 
sion was attended by Maurice Cowve de Murville, 
Foreign Minister of France, Selwyn Lloyd, For- 
eign Minister of the United Kingdom, and Chris- 
tian A, Herter, Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States. They were joined in subsequent 
sessions by Heinrich von Brentano, Foreign Min- 
ister of the Federal Republic of Germany. 


JOINT STATEMENT OF MARCH 31! 


The Foreign Ministers of France and the 
United Kingdom and the Acting Secretary of 
State of the United States met this afternoon 
from 2:50 to 4:35 for a discussion of the problem 
of Germany including Berlin. Among other 
topics the Ministers discussed the March 30th 
reply of the Soviet Union. The three Ministers 
noted with satisfaction the Soviet acceptance of 
their proposals? to hold a foreign ministers meet- 
ing in Geneva beginning May 11 provided this is 
acceptable to the Swiss Government. They re- 
called that in their notes they had made clear 
their position with respect to the relationship of 
a foreign ministers conference to a summit con- 
ference and also regarding the question of Ger- 
man advisers. 

Following a short recess the Foreign Ministers 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the Acting Secretary of 
the United States met to discuss further the prob- 
lem of Germany including Berlin. Among other 
topics they began a review of the report * of the 
quadripartite Working Group which met in Paris 
from March 9th to 21st.‘ 


*Read to news correspondents on Mar. 31 by Andrew 
H. Berding, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 

* For an exchange of notes between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, see Butierin of Apr. 13, 1959, 
p. 507. 

* Not printed. 

*For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 2, 1959, p. 297, 
and Mar. 23, 1959, p. 406. 
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Following a comprehensive cordial exchange of 
views the Ministers agreed to pursue their con- 
versations further tomorrow [April 1]. 


FOUR-POWER COMMUNIQUE, APRIL 1 


Press release 240 dated April 1 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the United Kingdom, 
and the Acting Secretary of State of the United 
States have concluded a series of useful meetings 
in Washington March 31 and April 1. They re- 
viewed the report of the quadripartite Work- 
ing Group, which met in Paris from March 9 
to 21, as a basis in preparing for the foreign 
ministers conference with the Soviet Union sched- 
uled to be held in Geneva beginning May 11. 
They provided guidance to the quadripartite 
Working Group for its next series of meetings 
scheduled to begin in London on April 13. The 
Ministers decided on the form of a report which 
will be made to the NATO Council Thursday 
afternoon [April 2].° 

The Ministers conducted their discussions con- 
cerning Berlin on the basis of their declaration 
contained in the four-power communique on Ber- 
lin issued in Paris December 14, 1958 °—with 
which the North Atlantic Council associated itself. 

The Ministers agreed to meet again in Paris 
beginning April 29 in further preparation for the 
conference with the Soviet Union. <A report on 
the substance of those discussions will be made 
to the North Atlantic Council. All these prep- 
arations are based on a sincere desire to negotiate 
constructively with the Soviet Union in the in- 
terests of world peace. 


U.S. and U.S.S.R. Exchange Notes 
on Damage to Submarine Cables 


Following is an exchange of notes between the 
United States and the Soviet Union concerning 
damage done from February 21 to 265 to five trans- 


*A Ministerial Meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
was held at Washington, D.C., from Apr. 2 to 4. 
*For text, see BuLLETIN of Dec. 29, 1958, p. 1041. 
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atlantic submarine cables, together with the teat 
of a US. aide memoire of February 28. 


U.S. NOTE OF MARCH 23: 


Press release 211 dated March 23 

The Embassy of the United States of America 
refers to the Ministry’s note No. 17/OSA, dated 
March 4, 1959 concerning recent breaks in certain 
transatlantic submarine telecommunication cables 
and the consequent visit to the Soviet trawler 
Novorossiisk by a boarding party from the U.S.S. 
Roy O. Hale, which was the subject of the Em- 
bassy’s aide memoire of February 28, 1959. 

The Ministry’s note states in substance that the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics (1) in accordance with information avail- 
able to it denies that the Soviet trawler Vovoros- 
siisk was responsible for the reported breaks in 
the transatlantic submarine cables; (2) that in 
its opinion the United States naval vessel U.S.S. 
Roy O. Hale had no reason to detain and inspect 
the Soviet trawler Novorossiisk; and (3) that 
based on articles which have appeared in the 
American press concerning the purpose of the 
presence of a Soviet fishing vessel in this region 
the detention of the Soviet trawler was under- 
taken with “provocative purposes”. The note 
concludes that “The Soviet Government protests 
against the detention and inspection of the Soviet 
fishing trawler Novorossiisk by the American 
naval vessel and anticipates that the Government 
of the United States will take all necessary meas- 
ures to prevent further such completely unjus- 
tified actions with respect to Soviet fishing vessels 
engaged in the fishing trade in waters of the open 
sea.” 

For the reasons set out hereinafter the United 
States Government considers there is no basis for 
a protest in this case and the Soviet protest is 
therefore rejected. Furthermore, the United 
States Government is surprised that the Soviet 
Government should make a charge that the deten- 
tion of the Soviet trawler was for “provocative 
purposes” with no other basis than apparent irri- 
tation at articles in American newspapers specu- 
lating on the purposes of Soviet trawlers in cer- 
tain waters. As the Soviet Government well 
knows, the American press is free within legal 


* Delivered on Mar. 23 to the Soviet Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs by the American Embassy at Moscow. 
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limits to publish its opinions and these do not 
engage the responsibility of the Government. 
Charges based on such flimsy support are not 
themselves calculated to further friendly relations. 

The facts of the matter are as follows. 

During the period February 21 through Febru- 
ary 25, 1959, communications were disrupted by 
damage to five transatlantic cables in the New- 
foundland area located within a _ rectangle 
bounded by the following coordinates: latitude 
49°24’ N., longitude 50°12’ W.; latitude 49°32’ 
N., longitude 49°48’ W.; latitude 50°13’ N., lon- 
gitude 51°00’ W.; latitude 50°22’ N., longitude 
50°36’ W. 

The first break occurred on February 21, 1959, 
at 10:43 a.m., eastern standard time, in the trans- 
atlantic cable owned and operated in part jointly 
with a Canadian company by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, a United States 
corporation having its head office at New York, 
New York. The cable has its west terminus in 
Newfoundland and the east terminus in Scot- 
land, and is ultimately connected with the United 
States of America by submarine cable and radio 
relay. 

The second break occurred on February 24, 
1959, at 2:20 p.m., eastern standard time, in the 
transatlantic cable 1-VA, connecting Newfound- 
land and Ireland. The third break occurred on 
February 25 at 2:50 a.m., eastern standard time, 
in the transatlantic cable 3-PZ connecting New- 
foundland and England. The fourth cable break 
occurred on February 25 at 11:20 a.m., eastern 
standard time, in cable 2-VA connecting New- 
foundland with Ireland. The fifth break oc- 
curred on February 25 at 4:20 p.m., eastern 
.standard time, in the transatlantic cable 4-PZ 
connecting Newfoundland and England. These 
four submarine cables connect ultimately with the 
United States, and are owned and operated by 
The Western Union Telegraph Company, a United 
States corporation with its head office at New 
York, New York. 

Subsequent examination showed that there were 
a total of twelve breaks in the five cables. Nine 
of these were tension breaks and three were man- 
made cuts severing the cables. 

Aerial observation conducted by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company sighted the 
Soviet trawler Novorossiisk RT-99 on the morn- 
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ing of February 25, 1959, in the approximate po- 
sition latitude 49°34’ N. and longitude 50°0’ W., 
steaming on a southerly course at a speed of about 
three knots. No other vessels were visible at the 
time in the immediate vicinity. The aircraft 
succeeded in dropping a note on the deck of the 
trawler Novorossiisk advising it that it had cut 
four cables and requesting that it cease trawling 
in the area. 

The Government of the United States, acting 
under the provisions of Article X of the Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Submarine Cables, of 
1884,? to which both the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics adhere, and 
also in conformity with United States law (47 
United States Code, Section 26), implementing 
the convention, on February 25, 1959, dispatched 
the United States radar picket escort U.S.S. Roy 
O. Hale to the area to investigate the reported 
breaks in the submarine cables. On February 
26, 1959, about 11:55 a.m., eastern standard time, 
the Commander of the U.S.S. Roy O. Hale sent 
a party consisting of one officer and four enlisted 
men, without arms, aboard the Soviet trawler 
Novorossiisk. At the time of the visit the trawler 
was in position latitude 48°26’ N., longitude 
49°10’ W. There were no other ships in the 
immediate vicinity. 

The last four cable breaks referred to above 
were all located within 14 miles of each other and 
were each within a 12-mile radius of the observed 
position of the trawler Novorossiisk on February 
25, 1959, with the nearest two breaks no more than 
five miles distant. The five reported cable breaks 
all occurred within a radius of 52 miles of one 
another. (All references are to nautical miles.) 
A line joining the last four reported positions of 
the breaks is a straight line with the breaks oc- 
curring in succession in the direction of approxi- 
mately 160° T. A vessel in that vicinity trawling 
in a general southerly direction durin, the period 
in question would have been in the locations 
necessary to cause the breaks. 

The boarding officer, communicating by means 
of French through an interpreter, duly informed 
and explained to the master of the trawler No- 
vorossiisk the purpose of his visit and his author- 
ity to do so under the provisions of the convention 


? 24 Stat. 989 ; 25 Stat. 1424. 
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of 1884. He examined, with the consent and 
acquiescence of the master, the papers of the 
trawler which appeared to be in order. 

The boarding officer found that the latitude 
and longitude which the trawler Vovorossiisk re- 
corded in her journal for the previous days’ po- 
sitions also showed her to have been in the im- 
mediate vicinity of all five cable breaks. Upon 
request, the master produced the message dropped 
on the deck of the trawler on the previous day 
from the aircraft of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. On the basis of the fore- 
going evidence, the boarding officer concluded that 
an examination of the fishing gear and equipment 
was justified to determine whether the trawler 
was capable of causing the cable breaks. 

The unarmed boarding officer, with the consent 
of the master of the trawler, observed without 
deep examination, on the upper main deck of the 
trawler only, the trawling equipment and fishing 
gear. The boarding officer noted that the trawl- 
ing equipment was of the type for deep sea fishing, 
and was in general fairly new, with the exception 
of the otter boards and net discs which were well 
worn and in poor condition. The trawling cable 


was estimated to be about 300 fathoms in length, 
sufficiently long enough to drag the gear on the 


bottom at the depth in the area—about 180 fath- 
oms. Two broken sections of trawling cable each 
about 60 feet in length were observed wrapped 
around the hatch on deck. The four ends of 
these cables were shredded and frayed and ap- 
peared to have parted as a result of a sudden 
strain such as could have been caused by snagging 
the gear. These sections are identical in type, 
age, and condition with the trawling cable. 
Some of the fish observed lying frozen on the deck 
were of the bottom type. 

The visit on board the trawler lasted about 70 
minutes, and was completed at 1:05 p.m., eastern 
standard time. At the time of his departure the 
boarding officer made the following entry in the 
trawler’s journal: 
1355—The Novorossisk (PT-99) motor vessel has this date 
been visited by me at Longitude 49°10’ W, Latitude 48°26’ 
N and at 1355 (time + 3) 26 February 1959. I have ex- 
amined the ships papers and found them to appear regu- 
lar, but the presence of a message drop regarding cut 
“submarine” cables signed by Capt. R. Cooper, A/C CF- 
CRP indicated further investigation of fishing equipment 
required. All papers sighted bear my signature. The 
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502267—59—-3 


Captain consented to such further inspection but appeared 
dubious of the number of men to inspect. 
/s/ D. M. SHEELY 
Lt., U.S. Navy 


1440—Completed Inspection and departed. 
/s/ D. M. SHEELY 
Lt., U.S. Navy 


A preliminary report emanating from the cable 
repair ship Lord Kelvin which has since repaired 
the first broken cable states that the eastern por- 
tion of the damaged cable had been badly scraped 
and scuffed for about a mile east of the break. The 
cable had been severed by cutting. The technical 
opinion is that such evidence indicates that a 
trawler had picked up the cable with its drag, 
then having pulled it on deck, had cut it to release 
the nets. 

The protection of submarine telecommunica- 
tions cables on the high seas constitutes an 
international obligation. The locations and pres- 
ence of the transatlantic submarine cables that 
have been cut are widely known among world 
fishing and maritime circles. They are shown 
and marked on United States admiralty and navi- 
gation maps which are available to the general 
public. 

The above-stated record of events shows that, 
contrary to the assertions and charges made in 
the above-mentioned note of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the visit to the Soviet trawler 
Novorossiisk under the circumstances shown was 
entirely justified and was in every respect in ac- 
cordance with international law and applicable 
treaty provisions. 

The Government of the United States is satis- 
fied that the evidence in its possession raises a 
strong presumption that the master and crew of 
the Soviet trawler Vovorossiisk have violated Ar- 
ticle II of the convention of 1884 above-men- 
tioned which provides that “the breaking or in- 
jury of a submarine cable, done wilfully or 
through culpable negligence, and resulting in the 
total or partial interruption” of telegraphic com- 
munication shall be a punishable offense. 

Article VIII e¢ seg. of the convention place 
the responsibility for the repression of these vio- 
lations of the convention and trial and punish- 
ment of the violators on the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, the Government of the United States 
calls upon the Government of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics to discharge its interna- 
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tional obligations as summarily as its laws and 
regulations will permit, by promptly making such 
investigations and taking such measures as are 
necessary to punish those who may be found to 
be guilty. 

The Government of the United States reserves 
the right to make such claims for damages as may 
be found to be warranted. 

The Government of the United States further 
expects that the Government of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics will take effective meas- 
ures to prevent Soviet fishing trawlers on the 
high seas from damaging or cutting submarine 
cables in the future. 

The Government of the United States further 
states that it will continue to fulfill its interna- 
tional obligations with regard to the protection 
of submarine cables. 


SOVIET NOTE OF MARCH 4 


Unofficial translation 
No. 17/OSA 


The Ministry of Foreigu Affairs refers to the aide 
memoire of the United States Embassy of February 28 
concerning the detention and inspection of the Soviet 
trawler Novorossiisk on February 26 by an American 
naval vessel and considers it necessary to declare the 
following: 

According to information available to competent So- 
viet organs the Soviet trawler Novorossiisk was engaged 
in fishing in the open sea in the Northern Atlantic Ocean 
and caused no damage of any kind to the underwater 
telegraph or telephone Trans-Atlantic cables. Reports 
concerning this question appearing in the American press 
are figments of the imagination. 

Consequently, the American naval vessel R. O. Hale 
had no reason for detaining and inspecting the afore- 
mentioned Soviet trawler. Attention must be called to 
the fact that these actions of the American authorities 
were undertaken specifically with respect to a Soviet 
vessel at a time in the region of Newfoundland when 
there were hundreds of vessels from other countries en- 
gaged in fishing and, as reported, many of which have 
more than once damaged Trans-Atlantic cables. 

The Soviet Government cannot ignore the fact that 
in connection with the above-indicated actions of the 
United States authorities numerous reports have ap- 
peared in the American press containing various anti- 
Soviet fabrications concerning the purpose of the pres- 
ence of a Soviet fishing vessel in this region. These 
articles in the American press are of such a kind that 
the impression is unavoidable that all this venture with 
the detention of the Soviet trawler was undertaken with 
provocative purposes. Not the least among these pur- 
poses is an attempt to strain Soviet-American relations. 
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It is impossible in this connection not to draw attention 
to the responsibility which the American Government 
takes upon itself by taking such steps. 

The Soviet Government protests against the detention 
and inspection of the Soviet fishing trawler Novorossiisk 
by the American naval vessel and anticipates that the 
Government of the United States will take all necessary 
measures to prevent further such completely unjustified 
actions with respect to Soviet fishing vessels engaged in 
the fishing trade in waters of the open sea. 


U.S. AIDE MEMOIRE OF FEBRUARY 28 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
has been instructed to inform the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of the following. 

Between February 21-25, 1959, four telegraphic 
and one voice transatlantic cables were damaged 
and put out of service. Aerial investigation dis- 
closed that the Soviet trawler Novorossiisk No. 
RT-99 was in the area of these cable difliculties. 

In accordance with the “Convention for Protec- 
tion of Submarine Cables” of 1884, to which the 
Soviet Union and the United States are parties, 
a U.S. naval vessel put a visiting party on board 
the Novorossiisk on February 26 to investigate 
whether the trawler had violated the Convention. 

After discussion with the trawler Captain and 
examination of the log, the boarding officer from 
the U.S.S. &.O. Hale made an appropriate entry 
in the journal of the trawler as required by Arti- 
cle X of the Convention and the visiting party 
left the vessel. The trawler’s log indicated that 
the ship had been in the area of cable damage at 
the time of the last service interruption. It is 
understood that the trawler proceeded on its way 
without delay. 

A cable repair ship is en route to the area of 
cable damage for final investigation and repair. 


Empassy oF THE UNITED SraTes OF AMERICA, 
February 28, 1959. 


King Hussein I of Jordan 
Visits United States 


The Department of State announced on March 
19 (press release 204) that King Hussein I of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan would arrive at 
Washington on March 23 for a 5-day informal 
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visit. His schedule in Washington included in- 
formal discussions with President Eisenhower, 
Acting Secretary Herter, and other Government 
officials. 

The King’s visit to Washington was part of 
an unofficial tour of the United States which began 
in Hawaii on March 17. He left Washington on 
March 28 to continue his tour and left New York 
for London on April 17. 


Asian Economic Development 


by Douglas MacArthur II 
Ambassador to Japan? 


Relations between Japan and the United States 
rest on a solid foundation of sovereign equality, 
common objectives, and mutual interest in many 
fields. The most basic self-interest of each country 
calls for a world where there is peace with justice 
and also increasing prosperity which will help to 
raise living standards. We agree broadly on how 
that kind of world is to be achieved. Today 1 
wish to talk about one of the many specific issues 
on which we have an identity of interest: that is 
Asian economic development, which will serve to 
promote both peace and progress. 

From my conversations with many Japanese 
friends I believe that the American and Japanese 
Governments and peoples have the same under- 
standing of the main aspirations of the free Asian 
peoples. Both our countries know that these 
peoples seek to maintain and to strengthen their 
newly won independence for which they struggled 
so courageously. We also know that our free 
Asian friends strive earnestly for improved stand- 
ards of life. These two closely linked aspirations 
‘an be attained only if the Asian countries achieve 
substantial economic progress and development. 

Both the United States and Japan desire 
strongly that, as a matter of enlightened self-in- 
terest, the peoples of free Asia achieve their twin 
aspirations of strengthening their independence 
and providing a better way of life for their 
peoples. For neither of us can be secure while the 
independence of the free Asian nations is in jeop- 
ardy. Thanks to the regional and bilateral secu- 
rity arrangements which now exist in the area and 


* Address made before the Naigai Josei Chosakai (Re- 
search Institute of Japan) at Tokyo, Japan, on Feb. 26. 
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the defense efforts of the free Asian states them- 
selves, the external military threat has been re- 
duced and no aggressor can hope for a cheap and 
easy victory. 


Benefits of Asian Economic Progress 


The chief and present threat to independence in 
Asia is not an external military threat. It is the 
danger of unrest and subversion, directed from 
without, in countries where free governments seem 
unable to raise the material standards of living of 
their peoples. That is why Asian economic prog- 
ress is so important for the peoples of free Asia, 
for the national interests of both Japan and the 
United States, and for the free world generally. 

For Asian economic progress will do more than 
benefit just the Asian countries directly concerned. 
The well-being of Americans, Japanese, and other 
free peoples will be substantially advanced by such 
economic growth in free Asia. This is particu- 
larly true of Japan. Because of geography and 


special factors Japan and free Asia are in many 
respects complementary. Free Asia can supply 
many of the commodities and raw materials which 
are essential for Japan’s industries. On the other 
hand, Japan, with its special industrial capabili- 
ties, can supply much of the industrial machinery, 
capital goods and equipment, and technical know- 


how which are particularly important to free 
Asian countries in their present period of in- 
dustrial and economic development. 

Even now Japan sells more than 30 percent of 
its exports to free Asian countries. One of the 
principal factors preventing an expansion of those 
exports is the lack of capital and the low level of 
income that characterize most Asian countries. 
Until there is added capital and know-how and 
until incomes are raised, the potential of this vast 
market, which numbers more than 600 millions of 
people, can never be realized. In 1957 the value 
of Japan’s exports to free Asia amounted, on a 
per capita basis, to about $1, or 360 yen, worth of 
goods to each individual inhabitant of that great 
area. There is no reason why this should not 
double or triple in the next 10 to 20 years in view 
of the needs of these countries for both industrial 
equipment and goods. Certainly the needs are 
there. And if the economies of free Asia expand 
and flourish, then a large and healthy growth of 
trade will inevitably follow. 

Thus considerations of security and of econom- 
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ics cause both Japan and America to have eco- 
nomic development in Asia as a major objective. 
And, of course, we share a sentiment of sincere 
friendship toward these new countries that are 
struggling against such heavy odds to make inde- 
pendence a success. We cannot make policies on 
the basis of sentiment, to be sure, but sentiment 
can fortify policies arrived at along the more 
carefully calculated lines of enlightened self- 
interest. 

It is no wonder, then, that Japan and the 
United States are associated in a number of ac- 
tivities for the purpose of fostering economic 
development. It is useful to run over the list, 
for it is an impressive one. 


U.S.-Japan Multilateral Economic Cooperation in 
Asian Development 

We are members together, with other free coun- 
tries, in a number of multilateral organizations 
devoted to economic and technical assistance in 
the newly developing countries. 

These organizations include the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which 
already has loaned over $800 million to the coun- 
tries of South and Southeast Asia. The Bank is 


the basic multilateral development institution. 


The United States alone has subscribed over $3 
billion to the Bank’s capital. Its accumulated 
experience in development lending is a vital free- 
world asset. The Bank directors have recently 
proposed to increase its authorized capital.? Both 
our countries have strongly endorsed this pro- 
posal, which will permit an increase in lending to 
meet the growing capability of developing coun- 
tries to finance hard-currency loans for basic 
development projects. 

The United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram is another of the multilateral undertakings 
in this field. It now has added to it the United 
Nations Special Fund, which will allow an en- 
largement of U.N. technical assistance work. The 
United States will contribute up to 40 percent of 
the cost of these programs during 1959. The 
Special Fund will undertake special surveys of 
natural resources, and it will be able to equip 
and also to help to staff training institutions. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 23, 1959, p. 279; 
for U.S. statements in support of legislation to increase 
the Bank’s capital and the U.S. subscription, see ibid., 
Mar. 30, 1959, p. 445. 
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Japan and the United States also work together 
in the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, which has done so much to increase under- 
standing of Asia’s economic problems. ECAFE, 
as it is known, is presently carrying out as a 
special project a survey of the great Mekong 
River, which drains a vast area of Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia, and Viet-Nam and which eventually 
will be tamed and harnessed for the lasting bene- 
fit of the peoples of those countries. One of the 
world’s most famous dam builders, Yutaka Ku- 
bota of Japan, has recently returned from the 
survey of the Mekong Valley, a survey that is 
being financed by a number of ECAFE countries, 
including Japan and the United States. 

Japan and the United States both conduct 
technical and economic assistance programs under 
the general aegis of the Colombo Plan. The 
Colombo Plan is of free Asian inspiration, and 
both Japan and the United States are members. 
It is an admirably conceived organization for 
further economic cooperation. It provides a 
multilateral forum for discussion and interchange 
of views and it takes account of common interests, 
while at the same time it permits each member to 
make separate decisions about its own assistance 
or development program. Both our Govern- 
ments look on it as a highly useful organization. 
Last year President Eisenhower showed his deep 
personal interest in the Colombo Plan by attending 
its annual meeting in Seattle.® 


U.S.-Japan Bilateral Cooperation for Asian Eco- 
nomic Development 

So far I have cited arrangements under which 
Japan and the United States pool their resources 
and skills with those of other free-world nations 
to aid the newly developing countries. We also 
work together on a joint Japanese-American 
basis as well. 

Since 1954 our International Cooperation Ad 
ministration has joined with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in financing the costs of technical training 
in Japan for nationals from other Asian countries. 
We call this the third-country training program. 
Our ICA missions in South and Southeast Asia 
work with the local governments to select qualified 
people for training in Japan. The ICA pays 
their international travel and maintenance ex- 
penses, and the Japanese Government, with the 


* Thid., Dec. 1, 1958, p. 853. 
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Asia Kyokai [Society], provides training facilities 
and teachers in Japan. 

This is a down-to-earth arrangement for effec- 
tive technical training on which the ICA has spent 
over a million dollars. I need hardly add that it 
is also a program that promotes international 
understanding in the most practical way pos- 
sible—by bringing Asian people together in Japan 
in activities of immediate and mutual interest. 

Last year, in June, negotiations were concluded 
for another kind of joint undertaking between 
Japan and the United States in Asian economic 
development. This was the project for develop- 
ment of the iron ore deposits in Orissa Province 
in India.* 

These iron ore deposits are located more than 
400 miles inland in an area where harbor and rail- 
road facilities have not been fully developed. 
Japan’s iron and steel industry was greatly inter- 
ested in being able to obtain high-quality ore from 
India, whereas India was equally interested in an 
export market in Japan. Furthermore the harbor 
and railroad improvements needed for handling 
the iron ore would have the additional advantage 
to India of opening up and bringing modern com- 
munications to a large and potentially productive 
area. The total cost of the necessary improve- 
ments and of opening the iron mines, however, 
was more than Japan and India could manage. 

The solution was a three-way investment plan. 
Japan will advance a loan of $8 million for rail- 
way and mining equipment for the Orissa project. 
This will benefit Japan’s industries and also help 
to provide the source of the needed iron ore. The 
United States will provide $20 million for addi- 
tional imported equipment and materials, and the 
Government of India will shoulder the local con- 
struction costs, which it is estimated will be equal 
to about $39 million. Once the project has been 
completed, Japan will import about 2 million tons 
of high-grade Orissa iron ore each year. The rail- 
way carrying the ore will also carry local farm 
products to Indian markets. The improved har- 
bor will make possible an increase in trade 
generally. 

I think the Orissa project is an excellent proto- 
type for cooperation in Asian economic develop- 
ment. There must be many possibilities for 
similar joint arrangements. They need not 
necessarily be on the scale of the Orissa project, 


*Tbid., July 28, 1958, p. 156. 
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nor need they be based only on the development 
of raw materials. What is required, as I see it, is 
a flexible pattern under which we can bring to- 
gether free Asian and Japanese capital and man- 
agerial skills with loans from the United States 
and other free-world countries, so as to bring 
sound economic development projects into 
operation. 


The Contribution of Private Enterprise 


We need to induce private businessmen, as well 
as governments, to find potential projects for 
financing. The task of Asian economic develop- 
ment is one of such magnitude that governmental 
financing alone will not be adequate. There is a 
great need to induce private capital and enterprise 
to make its contribution to economic development. 
However, up till now, capital has not been the only 
limitation on economic development in Asia. 
There has been a lack, overall, of soundly con- 
ceived projects for assistance. This is a lack that 
Japan’s private businessmen can help to overcome 
by seeking out opportunities, with their free Asian 
friends, for development investment in Asia on a 
mutually beneficial and satisfactory basis. 


U.S. Development Loan Fund 


You may ask whether the United States has the 
institutions to work within the flexible pattern 
that I mention. Yes, it has. The Development 
Loan Fund, which was set up in 1957, is designed 
to meet needs that our other assistance and lending 
programs cannot meet. It can make loans repay- 
able in local currencies. It has the power to lend 
at preferential interest rates to projects such as 
roads and harbors that are not directly self-liqui- 
dating. It can associate itself with other investors, 
including private investors, in joint financing of 
development projects. It is authorized to finance 
loans, credits, guarantees, or other kinds of trans- 
actions. The keynote of the Fund is flexibility of 
operation. 

President Eisenhower in his budget message‘ 
has asked the Congress to bring the appropriation 
for the Development Loan Fund for the current 
fiscal year up to $625 million. He also asked for 
new lending authority of an additional $700 mil- 
lion for the coming U.S. fiscal year beginning on 


° For excerpts from the President’s budget message, see 
ibid., Feb. 9, 1959, p. 198. 
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July 1.¢ The President has emphasized that the 
Fund is to continue to have a key role in our 
economic development assistance program. 


Other U.S. Economic Development Assistance 


In addition to the foregoing activities in 
which Japan and the United States work together, 
the United States is also making substantial ad- 
ditional contributions to Asian economic develop- 
ment. 

We make these additional contributions through 
such institutions and programs as the United 
States Export-Import Bank, our agricultural sur- 
plus sales, our point 4 technical assistance pro- 
gram, and the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, with its network of field offices in Asia. 
In the years since the end of World War II the 
United States has given outright about $6.6 billion 
to the developing countries of free Asia through 
these and similar programs. Another $645 mil- 
lion has been provided in the form of credits. 
This figure is net, that is, deducting loan repay- 
ments. During the past three United States fiscal 


years alone, our grant aid to free Asia has been 


$2.7 billion. 
Japan, of course, benefits substantially from 


United States economic activities in Asia through 
the International Cooperation Administration’s 
offshore procurement program. The ICA pur- 
chases a sizable part of its aid goods on a com- 
petitive bid basis, open to all suppliers. Japan’s 
industries have been able to supply more than 
$450 million worth of commodities and equipment 
to ICA programs during the past 5 years. This 
is a very important bit of export business for 
Japan. It is good business, also, for the United 
States and for the newly developing countries. It 
makes use of Japan’s industrial resources, skills, 
and favorable location to hasten Asian economic 
development. 

The range and character of the activities I have 
outlined make it abundantly clear that our two 
countries have not only the common objective of 
furthering Asian economic development but that 
we are actually working together to achieve it. 
Although progress has been made, there is still 
a tremendous job remaining to be done. The task 
is of such magnitude that governmental programs 


*For text of the President’s message to the Congress 
on the mutual security program for fiscal year 1960, see 
ibid., Mar. 30, 1959, p. 427. 
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alone will not be adequate to meet the challenge. 
We must find additional ways of enlisting private 
enterprise, capital, and know-how in this great 
task. 

We need now to have all free peoples under- 
stand clearly how urgent and how overriding is 
the problem of Asian economic development. And 
we need groups such as your institute to keep in- 
terest and awareness alive and also to encourage 
more active support by both government and pri- 
vate enterprise. I wish you great success in your 
dedicated effort. 


Report Urges Intensified Promotion 
of Private Investment Abroad 


Press release 236 dated March 31 

Intensified Government efforts to stimulate the 
flow of private U.S. investment abroad to form 
effective working partnerships with local capital 
for the economic growth of newly developing 
countries were recommended in a report, Zapand- 
ing Private Investment for Free World Economic 
Growth, released on April 1 by the Department of 
State. 

The report was prepared for the Department 
under the direction of Ralph I. Straus, acting as 
special consultant to the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, in response to section 413(c) of 
the Mutual Security Act. The report will be 
given careful study in the Department and other 
agencies to determine possible action based on its 
recommendations. 

In submitting his report Mr. Straus made it 
clear that “the representatives of the Government 
agencies and the private individuals who assisted 
me in the preparation of this Report may not 
necessarily agree with all of its conclusions and 
recommendations. The responsibility for the 
final document is mine alone.” 

The report states that it is in “our national] 
economic, political, and humanitarian interests” 
to help the less developed countries in their efforts 
to achieve economic development, to meet the po- 
litically motivated challenge of the Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive, and to achieve expansion in the 
world’s economy generally by facilitating the 
international movement of capital and goods. 


*Copies of the report may be obtained upon request 
from the Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The report is based on the “conviction that, 
even in countries which have adopted a large 
measure of central economic direction, the en- 
couragement and release of private initiative will 
greatly accelerate the rate of growth.” However, 
it cautions that its recommendations are not in- 
tended to replace the current Government pro- 
grams for assisting the development efforts of 
other countries. 

It urges a serious effort “by both government 
and business to use the techniques presently avail- 
able, and those which are recommended in this 
study, in imaginative ways to bring to bear on 
development problems private resources of cap- 
ital, skills, energy and initiative.” 

The report emphasizes that “most of our great 
economic assets as a nation—capital, know-how, 
and resourcefulness—are in private hands” and 
states that “they have not been brought adequately 
to bear on the problems of the newly developing 
countries.” 

“It is crucial to generate the resourcefulness, 
organizational talent, and technical skill without 
which capital cannot achieve economic expan- 
sion,” it continues. “It is especially in these skills 
that the developmental potential of private enter- 
prise lies. Each business enterprise sets in motion 
a chain reaction of constructive economic activity 
and broadens the base of local technical compe- 
tence which will determine, in the end, the degree 
of success of any development program. 

“Private U.S. business abroad can have a dy- 
namic and beneficial effect on the economies of 
other countries which cannot be created by gov- 
ernment-to-government activities alone.” 

The report makes clear that its recommenda- 
tions reflect “a policy and administrative prefer- 
ence for those measures which will release and 
stimulate as much private activity as possible with 
a minimum of government interference in the free 
play of private decisions.” 

The report sets forth at the outset that “the 
nature and rate of economic growth in the develop- 
ing countries, as well as the encouragement of 
private enterprise, depend primarily on the efforts 
and decisions of the leaders and citizens of those 
countries.” In keeping with this, it recommends: 

. .. that projects designed to develop private enterprise 
in the participating countries be made an integral part of 


foreign assistance programs. This will require clear-cut 
policy decisions and the assignment of specific responsi- 
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bilities to competent, specialized U.S. staff, both in Wash- 
ington and in the field, to secure as great an organized 
concentration upon the private sector as has heretofore 
been accorded to agriculture, health and public programs. 

. . . that the analysis upon which to base a program for 
stimulating private industry be carried out on a trial 
basis by means of specially qualified survey teams in a 
few selected countries that demonstrate interest in such 
programs. 

... that the U.S. Government be prepared to extend 
support in the form of technical assistance to strengthen 
existing local institutions specifically designed to assist 
private enterprise and to create new institutions of this 
kind where deemed desirable. 

The report then turns to measures to encourage 
American investment abroad. In the tax field, 
the report attempts to “choose tax incentives that 
do not threaten to create windfalls, special priv- 
ileges, or revenue losses without corresponding 
advantages that further the foreign policy ob- 
jectives of the United States.” 

A principal tax recommendation applicable to 
foreign investment, and similar to legislation in- 
troduced by Representative Hale Boggs? is: 

. . . that the Internal Revenue Code be amended to 
give special tax treatment to domestic corporations known 
as Foreign Business Corporations (FBC’s), such special 
treatment to have the effect of deferring payment of 
U.S. income taxes on the profits of an FBC arising 
from foreign investments and operations until those 
profits are actually distributed to U.S. stockholders or 
otherwise diverted from foreign uses. 


The report also makes tax proposals which are 
applicable only to investment in less developed 
nations, including a recommendation that “a de- 
duction against ordinary income be allowed for 
capital losses sustained by individual investors 
and corporations (including Foreign Business 
Corporations) on their new investments in the 
less developed areas.” 

The report then takes up specific recommenda- 
tions for Government financing, ranging from var- 
ious forms of U.S. Government financial partici- 
pation with private enterprise to outright 
Government contracting for private services. It 
stresses greater use of intermediate financial insti- 
tutions and Government guarantees as a means 
of adding the judgment as well as the resources 
of private financial institutions to those of the 
Government in foreign development projects. 
The major recommendations of the report in this 
field are: 


... that the U.S. Government give further encourage- 
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ment, by means of financial support, to soundly organized 
foreign development banks. In addition, ... that the 
government undertake to supplement the resources of 
American financial institutions prepared to invest in pri- 
vate enterprises contributing to economic development in 
the less developed countries. 

. . . that appropriate legislative and administrative ac- 
tion be taken on the basis set forth in this report to 
provide governmental financial, tax, and legal support for 
the formation of International Development Investment 
Companies to invest in new or expanded private enter- 
prises in the less developed countries. 

. .. that government guaranties of the repayment of 
loans made by private lenders for enterprises in the de- 
veloping countries be used more extensively in lieu of 
direct loans; that an expanded program be undertaken 
to test the effectiveness and feasibility of such guaran- 
ties; and that the reserve against such guaranties be 
based on a conservative estimate to cover amply the max- 
imum foreseeable net cost to the government, rather than 
100 percent of the amount of guaranties issued. 

... that the investment guaranty provision of the 
Mutual Security Act be amended to include coverage of 
losses arising from revolution, insurrection, or civil strife 
associated with war, revolution, or insurrection. 


The report also contains recommendations for 
greater utilization of local currency funds for 
private enterprise development. 

Noting that “there appears to be an even 
greater shortage of specific, well-planned indus- 


trial projects seeking to attract capital,” it recom- 
mends: 


. that survey contracts and exploration financing 
be employed under the Mutual Security Program for 
encouraging new ventures which contribute to economic 
development in less developed countries and that special 
funds be reserved for these techniques from appropriated 
funds. 


In the contracting field the report recommends: 


... that, where necessary to accomplish high priority 
projects, greater use be made of management contracts 
which centralize managerial responsibility for an entire 
project, including its operation for an initial period, in 
a single operating company; and that these contracts 
be developed in close cooperation with the foreign govern- 
ments. 


and 


. .. that procedures be established to assure considera- 
tion and exploration with foreign governments of possi- 
ble arrangements for later private financial participation 
prior to extending financial assistance for foreign govern- 
ment owned and operated projects. 


The report finds that changes in the antitrust 
legislation are not needed for stimulating Ameri- 
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can private investment in the less developed areas 
and that the principal problems in that field can 
be dealt with by administrative action. 

The report makes certain recommendations for 
staffing official missions abroad, for added em- 
phasis upon commercial treaty negotiations, and 
for a comprehensive review by the Departments 
of State and Commerce of their services to 
business. 

In connection with the Straus study, the De- 
partment of Commerce prepared and sent to 955 
domestic companies, firms, organizations, and 
their executives, a letter and questionnaire re- 
questing opinions and recommendations on ex- 
panding private enterprise abroad. A summary 
and analysis of answers and recommendations 
prepared by the Department of Commerce will 
shortly be published separately as an annex to the 
Straus report. 


Denmark Moves To Relax Controls 
Against Dollar Imports 


Press release 227 dated March 27, for release March 29 


Following is a joint statement by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and State regarding impend- 
ing relaxation by Denmark of its controls against 
dollar imports. 


The United States welcomes an announcement 
by the Government of Denmark that it is remov- 
ing licensing controls, effective April 1, 1959, on a 
substantial number of dollar imports. This is 
the second move by the Danish Government dur- 
ing 1959 to relax dollar controls and eliminates all 
discrimination against dollar goods in the liberal- 
ized sector of Danish trade. Beginning April 1, 
therefore, all products which can be imported 
without license requirements from Western Euro- 
pean countries may also be freely imported from 
the United States. 

As a result of the two steps taken during 1959, 
Danish liberalization of private dollar imports 
has increased from 66 to 88 percent (on the basis 
of 1953 import patterns). The first step, effective 
January 1, raised the percentage to 70. Among 
the principal commodities which have been lib- 
eralized by this latest action are: petroleum prod- 
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ucts; clothing and textiles; cordage of long- 
fibered silk and rayon; asbestos piece goods; 
citrus fruits; cheese; casein; check protectors; 
hearing aids; passenger automobiles (both com- 
plete and in parts for assembly) ; certain automo- 
bile components, including motors, tires, and 
tubes; motorcycles and certain motorcycle com- 
ponents, including motors; and trucks and vans 
weighing under 3,000 kilograms. 

This constructive action by the Danish Gov- 
ernment represents another significant step in the 
move toward a more multilateral system of world 
trade and payments. Earlier, Denmark along 
with most other West European countries had an- 
nounced nonresident convertibility of its currency. 
This financial measure facilitated the current re- 
laxation in the field of trade controls. 

Several other countries, including Norway and 
the Netherlands, have recently relaxed controls 
over imports from the dollar area. 


U.S. Surplus Foods Being Used 
To Meet Urgent Needs in Haiti 


Press release 229 dated March 27 

The Department of State announced on March 
27 that surplus stocks of U.S. foods are being 
utilized to meet recently reported urgent require- 
ments in Haiti. 

During the fiscal years 1954 through 1958 more 
than 10 million pounds of dried milk, wheat flour, 
cornmeal, and rice were authorized for free dis- 
tribution through U.S. voluntary agencies to 
people in need in that country. Furthermore, 
during the present fiscal year (1959) nearly 7 mil- 
lion pounds were made available to the voluntary 
agencies for shipment. During the 3-month pe- 
riod, January through March 1959, more than 2.6 
million pounds were shipped, and nearly 2 million 
pounds are scheduled for shipment in April. 

These programs are conducted through the co- 
operation of two U.S. voluntary agencies, Cath- 
olic Relief Services and Church World Service 
(Protestant). Due to these currently operating 
programs the voluntary agencies have substantial 
supplies of U.S. surplus commodities in Haiti 
from which to continue distribution. To assure 
increased aid due to the drought, both agencies 
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have been advised that their shipping programs 
against fiscal year 1960 requirements may proceed 
immediately in increasing amounts, and U.S. 
Government 2!! ations of food will be increased 
to cover such shipments as conditions warrant. 

A third agency, CARE, has recently surveyed 
the drought area and expects promptly to under- 
take an additional program utilizing U.S. food 
surpluses. 

Attention is being given to meeting promptly 
any additional requirements for food including, 
if necessary, utilization of U.S. Department of 
Defense facilities to speed delivery to the affected 
area. 

Officials of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, working in conjunction with Hai- 
tian officials, have recently made personal inspec- 
tion tours of the drought area in northwest Haiti 
by jeep, horseback, and on foot. They report 
severe local food shortages but so far no evidence 
of acute famine conditions or fatalities therefrom. 

Representatives of the two Governments have 
been consulting for some time in Washington 
and Port-au-Prince on measures to alleviate the 
situation. The latest such consultation took place 
on March 27 between Ambassador Ernest Bon- 
homme and State Department officials. 


Development Loans 


Haiti 


The United States announced on April 2 
authorization by the Development Loan Fund of 
a loan of $4.3 million to the Government of Haiti 
to complete an 80,000-acre irrigation project in 
the Artibonite Valley in Haiti. For details, see 
Department of State press release 241 dated April 
2. 

Somalia 

The Development Loan Fund and represent- 
atives of the Government of Somalia signed at 
Washington, D.C., on March 31 an agreement 
whereby the DLF will lend $2 million to the 
Credito Somalo, a Government-owned Somalian 
bank, to enable the bank to extend medium- and 
long-term credit for agricultural and industrial 
development. For details, see Department of 
State press release 234 dated March 31. 
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Convention With Cuba for Conservation of Shrimp‘ 


MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL 
Tue Wurre Hovssr, March 5, 1959. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to ratification, I transmit here- 
with a convention between the United States of 
America and Cuba for the conservation of shrimp, 
signed at Havana on August 15, 1958. 

I transmit also, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, the report by the Acting Secretary of State 
with respect to the convention. 


Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Acting Secretary of State; 
(2) convention for the conservation of shrimp, signed at Havana 
on August 15, 1958.) 


REPORT OF ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 26, 1959. 


Tue Presipent, 
The White House: 


The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, 
has the honor to submit to the President, with a 
view to its transmission to the Senate to receive 
the advice and consent of that body to ratification, 
if the President approve thereof, a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and Cuba 
for the conservation of shrimp, signed at Havana 
on August 15, 1958. 

The present convention is designed to provide 
the means for joint and coordinated action by the 
United States and Cuba to develop and maintain 
the maximum sustainable productivity of shrimp 
resources of common concern in the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico off the coast of Cuba and the 
Florida coast of the United States. The action 
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contemplated will lie in (1) promoting and co- 
ordinating research with respect to the fishery, 
and (2) devising and placing into effect such con- 
servation measures as may be found necessary to 
achieve the objectives of the convention. 

The principal shrimp fishery involved, em- 
bracing shrimp grounds lying north of a line 
drawn from Key West to Loggerhead in the 
Tortugas insular group and covering an area 
about 70 miles long and 20 to 25 miles wide, has 
for some half-dozen years been one of the im- 
portant shrimp producing fisheries in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The stock or stocks of shrimp in the 
area are fished by U.S. fishermen and, to a lesser 
extent, by Cuban fishermen. During the years 
1950 through 1956 American shrimp boats took 
approximately 118 million pounds of heads-on 
shrimp from this fishery, valued at $38 million. 

In 1955 the landings of shrimp taken in this 
area began to show an increasingly high per- 
centage of small shrimp (50 count and above, 
heads-off), suggesting the possibility that a sub- 
stantial part of the yield from the resource was 
being caught before it had time to reach the more 
commercially desirable sizes. As a result of this 
trend, experimental research work was begun 
with respect to this fishery by the University of 
Miami Marine Laboratory in October of 1955 
with emphasis on net selectivity. This work was 
aimed at providing interim conservation measures 
until further and more comprehensive scientific re- 
search could be done on the basic aspects of the 
biology of the shrimp, particulary growth and 
mortality rates. This preliminary experimental 
work, while yet inconclusive, does nevertheless 
point to mesh-size regulation as a possible prac- 
tical means of controlling the size of shrimp 
landed by permitting the desired escapement of 
undersized shrimp during the trawling operation. 
It should, however, also take into account other 
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factors, such as shrimp-size variation by depth 
and season and the ratio of sexes in the catch 
deriving from a given mesh size. 

Since the Tortugas shrimp fishery is a joint 
fishery of the United States and Cuba, it follows 
that any conservation program of research and 
regulation can most effectively be carried out by 
some suitable agreement between the two coun- 
tries. The participation of Cuban fishermen in 
this fishery is relatively small at present, owing in 
large part to the condition of the fishery. As the 
productivity of the fishery is increased, however, 
it will no doubt attract increasing Cuban partici- 
pation. It is essential, therefore, that the re- 
search work indicated and any resulting conser- 
vation regulations be effectuated with the coopera- 
tion of the two countries. 

The convention provides for the establishment 
of the Commission for the Conservation of 
Shrimp in the Eastern Gulf of Mexico as the 
mechanism for carrying out the objectives of the 
convention. The Commission will be composed 
of two national sections, each consisting of three 
members appointed by the respective Govern- 
ments. Each section has one vote in the delibera- 
tions of the Commission. Decisions of the Com- 
mission require the approval of both sections. 

The Commission is charged with two principal 
duties : obtaining scientific information pertaining 
to the stocks of shrimp of common concern in the 
convention area in order to determine the meas- 
ures necessary for their conservation ; and, on the 
basis of this information, adopting appropriate 
regulations, which will enter into force, in the 
absence of objection by either party, sixty days 
after notification of the regulations to the parties. 

The convention provides that each Government 
may establish an advisory committee for its na- 
tional section. 

Joint expenses of the Commission are to be paid 
by contributions made by the United States and 
Cuba. The budget of joint expenses and the 
share of each Government is to be determined by 
the Commission and submitted to the Govern- 
ments for approval. The share of each country 
in the joint expenses is to be related to the propor- 
tion of the total catch from the shrimp stocks of 
common concern in the convention area taken by 
vessels which belong to that country. 

It is estimated that joint costs arising from the 
convention will amount to not more than $200,000 
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annually, of which the preponderant share will 
fall to the United States owing to the relatively 
small Cuban participation at the present time in 
the shrimp stocks covered by the convention. It 
is expected that in due course Cuba’s participa- 
tion in these stocks will increase, and its share 
of the joint expenses become correspondingly 
larger. With regard to the cost factor, it will be 
noted that the Commission is authorized to estab- 
lish working relations with any international, 
public or private institution or organization or 
any individual. This authorization will enable 
the Commission to avail itself of the research fa- 
cilities of existing organizations if doing so 
proves practicable. 

Prior to negotiations with Cuba, the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of the Interior 
undertook lengthy discussions with the concerned 
groups in the gulf area, including State officials. 
The convention represents principles on which 
wide agreement was reached. 

The convention will enter into force on the date 
of exchange of instruments of ratification. It 
will continue in force for 10 years and thereafter 
until terminated by either party on 1 year’s no- 
tice. The convention requires the two Govern- 
ments to review in the sixth year the effectiveness 
of the convention. 

At an early date the Congress will be requested 
to consider implementing legislation necessary for 
the United States to apply the provisions of the 
convention. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Curist1an A. Herter, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


(Enclosure: Convention for the conservation of shrimp, signed 
at Havana, August 15, 1958.) 


TEXT OF CONVENTION 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
CUBA FOR THE CONSERVATION OF SHRIMP 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of Cuba, considering their common in- 
terest in maintaining the maximum sustainable pro- 
ductivity of stocks of shrimp of common concern in 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico off the coast of Cuba and 
the Florida coast of the United States, and in promot- 
ing the scientific studies necessary to ascertain the con- 
servation measures required for this purpose, and desir- 
ing to establish procedures for coordinating such studies 
and for placing in effect such conservation measures as 
may be necessary, agree as follows: 
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ARTICLE I 


The area to which this Convention applies, hereinafter 
referred to as “the Convention area”, shall be the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico off the coast of Cuba and the 
Florida coast of the United States, including territorial 
waters, in which are found stocks of shrimp of common 
concern. 

ARTICLE II 


1. The Contracting Parties agree to establish and op- 
erate a commission, to be known as the Commission for 
the Conservation of Shrimp in the Eastern Gulf of Mex- 
ico, hereinafter referred to as “the Commission”, which 
shall carry out the objectives of this Convention. The 
Commission shall be composed of two national sections, 
a United States section consisting of three members ap- 
pointed by the Government of the United States, and a 
Cuban section consisting of three members appointed 
by the Government of Cuba. 

2. Each national section shall have one vote. Decisions 
of the Commission shall be made only by approval of both 
sections. 

3. The Commission may decide upon and amend, as oc- 
easion may require, rules for the conduct of its meetings 
and for the performance of its functions and duties. 

4. The Commission shall meet at least once each year 
and at such other times as may be agreed by both na- 
tional sections. The date and place of the first meeting 
shall be determined by agreement between’ the 
Governments. 

5. The Commission shall decide on the most convenient 
place for the establishment of its headquarters. 

6. At its first meeting the Commission shall select a 
chairman from the members of one national section 
and a vice chairman from the members of the other 
national section. The chairman and vice chairman shall 
hold office for a period of two years. In each succeeding 
term, the office of chairman and vice chairman shall alter- 
nate between the respective national sections. 

7. Each section of the Commission may appoint its 
own advisers who shall be invited by the Commission to 
attend all nonexecutive sessions of the Commission. 

8. Each section of the Commission may hold public 
hearings within the territory of its own country. 

9. The official languages of the Commission shall be 
English and Spanish, and members of the Commission 
may use either language during meetings. The minutes, 
official documents and publications of the Commission 
shall be in both languages, but official correspondence 
of the Commission may be written in either language. 

10. The expenses incurred by each national section 
shall be borne by its Governrient. The share of each 
country in the joint expenses incurred by the Commission 
shall be related to the proportion of the total catch from 
the shrimp stocks of common concern in the Convention 
area taken by vessels which belong to that country. 

11. The budget of joint expenses and the share of each 
xovernment shall be determined by the Commission and 
submitted to the Governments for approval. 

12. The Commission shall authorize the disbursement 
of funds for the joint expenses of the Commission and 
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may employ necessary personnel for the performance of 
its functions and duties. 

13. The Commission shall designate a technically com- 
petent Director who shall serve at the pleasure of the 
Commission. Subject to such rules and procedures as 
may be determined by the Commission, the Director shall 
have full power and authority over the staff of the Com- 
mission. 

ARTICLE III 


1. The Commission shall have responsibility for: 

(a) Obtaining scientific information regarding the 
abundance, life history, and ecology of stocks of 
shrimp of common concern in the Convention area 
in order to determine the measures necessary for 
their conservation. 

(b) Publishing or otherwise disseminating reports 
relative to the results of its findings and such other 
scientific reports and statistical data as fall within 
the scope of this Convention. 

(c) Adopting, with respect to the Convention 
area, such regulations, based on scientific findings, 
as are necessary to achieve the objectives of this 
Convention. 

2. Each of the regulations adopted pursuant to para- 
graph 1(c) above shall become effective with respect to 
the Contracting Parties sixty days following notification 
of the regulation by the Commission to each of the Con- 
tracting Parties, except that either of the Contracting 
Parties may prevent entry into force of a regulation by 
lodging objection thereto with the Commission before the 
expiration of such sixty-day period. 

3. The Commission shall notify the other Contracting 
Party immediately upon receipt of objection to a 
regulation. 

4. In discharging its responsibilities the Commission 
may establish working relations with any international, 
public or private institution or organization or any 
individual. 

5. The Commission shall submit annually to the re- 
spective Parties a report on its work, together with any 
recommendations, and shall also inform them, whenever 
it is deemed advisable, on any matter relating to the 
objectives of this Convention. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Contracting Parties agree to keep as far as prac- 
ticable all records requested by the Commission and to 
furnish compilations of such records and other informa- 
tion upon request of the Commission. No Contracting 
Party shall be required hereunder to provide the records 
of individual operations. 


ARTICLE V 


The Contracting Parties agree to cooperate with each 
other in taking appropriate and effective action to enforce 
any regulations which enter into force pursuant to Article 
III of this Convention. Accordingly, the Contracting 
Parties agree as follows: 

1. Any national or vessel of a Contracting Party whica 
engages in operations on the high seas in violation of 
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regulations which enter into force pursuant to Article III 
of this Convention may be seized by duly authorized offi- 
cers of the other Contracting Party and detained by the 
officers making such seizure and delivered as soon as 
practicable to an authorized official of the country to 
which such person or vessel belongs, at the nearest point 
to the place of seizure or elsewhere as may be agreed 
upon. 

2. The authorities of the country to which such person 
or vessel belongs alone shall have jurisdiction to conduct 
prosecutions for violation of the regulations which enter 
into force pursuant to Article III of this Convention and 
to impose penalties for such violation, and the witnesses 
and proof necessary for such prosecutions, so far as any 
witnesses or proofs are under the control of the seizing 
Country, shall be furnished with all reasonable prompti- 
tude to the authorities having jurisdiction to conduct the 
prosecutions. 

3. Each contracting party shall be responsible for the 
proper observance of this Convention and of any regula- 
tions adopted under the provisions thereof in the portions 
of its waters covered thereby. 


ARTICLE VI 


The Contracting Parties agree to meet, during the sixth 
year of the operation of this Convention, to review the 
effectiveness of the provisions of this Convention and, if 
desirable, to consider means by which they may more 
effectively be carried out. 


ARTICLE VII 


Nothing in this Convention shall be construed as pre- 
venting either of the Contracting Parties or in the case 
of the United States, any of the States, from making or 
enforcing laws or regulations which in the absence of this 
Convention would be valid relative to any fisheries of 
the Convention area so far as such laws or regulations 
do not preclude the discharge of the Commission’s 
responsibilities. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. This Convention shall be ratified and the instru- 
ments of ratification exchanged at Habana as soon as 
practicable. 

2. This Convention shall enter into force on the date 
of exchange of instruments of ratification and shall re- 
main in force for a period of ten years and thereafter 
until one year from the date on which either Contracting 
Party shall have given written notice to the other of 
its desire to terminate the Convention. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective Plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present Convention. 


Done in duplicate, in the English and Spanish lan- 
guages, each of which shall be of equal authenticity, at 
Habana this 15th day of August, 1958. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 
Ear E. T. Smitu 


For the Government of the Republic of Cuba: 
GUELL 


April 20, 1959 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, ist Session 


Estate Tax Deduction for Charitable Transfers Subjected 
to Foreign Death Taxes. Report to accompany H.R. 
137. H. Rept. 82. February 26, 1959. 7 pp. 

Authorizing the Extension of Loans of Naval Vessels to 
the Governments of Italy, Turkey, and the Republic 
of China. Report to accompany H. R. 3366. March 2, 
1959. 9 pp. 

Favoring Meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Parlia- 
mentary Conference for 1959 in Washington, D.C. Re- 
port to accompany H. Con. Res. 34. H. Rept. 94. 
March 3, 1959. 2 pp. 

Authorizing an Appropriation for Pan American Games 
To Be Held in Chicago, Ill. Report to accompany H.R. 
2575. H. Rept. 95. March 3, 1959. 2 pp. 

Certain Members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or Their Survivors, Who Were Captured and 
Held as Prisoners of War in the Korean Hostilities. 
Report to accompany H.R. 4121. H. Rept. 141. March 
4, 1959. 5 pp. 

Immigration and Naturalization. Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, made by its Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization pursuant to 
S. Res. 235 as extended, 85th Congress, 2d session. S. 
Rept. 78. March 5, 1959. 8 pp. 

Authorizing Free Communication Services to Official Par- 
ticipants in the Ninth Plenary Assembly of the Inter- 
national Radio Consultative Committee. Report to ac- 
company S.J. Res. 47. S. Rept. 81. March 5, 1959. 
4 pp. 

Committee on Un-American Activities: Annual Report 
for the Year 1958. H. Rept. 187. March 9, 1959. 
104 pp. 

Requiring a Study To Be Conducted of the Effect of In- 
creasing the Diversion of Water From Lake Michigan 
Into the Illinois Waterway for Navigation, and for 
Other Purposes. Report together with minority, sup- 
plemental, and separate views to accompany H.R. 1. 
H. Rept. 191. March 9, 1959. 25 pp. 

Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights. Report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, made by its 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
pursuant to 8S. Res. 236, 85th Congress, 2d session, as 
extended. S. Rept. 97. March 9, 1959. 28 pp. 

1959 Joint Economic Report. Report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Congress of the United States, on the 
January 1959 Economic Report of the President with 
minority and other views and the economic outlook for 
1959 prepared by the committee staff. S. Rept. 98. 
March 9, 1959. 76 pp. 

Proposed Supplemental Appropriation To Pay Certain 
Claims and Judgments Against the United States. 
Communication from the President of the United States 
transmitting a proposed supplemental appropriation to 
pay claims for damages, audited claims, and judgments 
rendered against the United States, as provided by 
various laws, in the amount of $2,570,198, together with 
such amounts as may be necessary to pay indefinite 
interest and costs and to cover increases in rates of 
exchange as may be necessary to pay claims in foreign 
eurrency. H. Doc. 95. March 11, 1959. 35 pp. 

Authorizing Service by Canadian Vessels for Certain 
Alaska Ports. Report to accompany S. 175. S. Rept. 
99. March 11, 1959. 6 pp. 

Final Report of the Special Committee on Space and As- 
tronautics of the United States Senate Pursuant to 8. 
Res. 256 of the 85th Congress. 8S. Rept. 100. March 
11, 1959. 76 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








ITU International Radio Committee 
Convenes at Los Angeles 


Following is the text of an address by W.7.M. 
Beale, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, before the opening session of the ninth 
Plenary Assembly of the International Radio Con- 
sultative Committee (CCIR [Comité consultatif 
international des radio communications|) at Los 
Angeles, Calif.,on April 2, together with Depart- 
ment announcements concerning the meeting. 


ADDRESS BY MR. BEALE 


Press release 239 dated April 1 

It is an honor and a pleasure to welcome you on 
behalf of the Government of the United States. 

This country has been greatly privileged, for it 
was at Washington that the International Radio 
Consultative Committee was created in 1927 and it 
was at Atlantic City in 1947 that the radio con- 
ference adopted the principle of the engineered 
allocation of frequencies to communications serv- 
ices. Now the city of Los Angeles takes its place 
in a roster which contains many famous. names. 
For we should not forget that this Committee 
traces its origin back to the founding in Paris, 94 
years ago, of the International Telegraph Union. 
When the first International Telegraph Conven- 
tion was signed on May 17, 1865, our Civil War 
had'only just drawn to a close and our country 
had suffered the loss of the Great Emancipator, 
Abraham Lincoln. At that time this great State 
of California had belonged to the Union only 15 
years. 

Let me recall for a minute some of the high- 
lights in the historical background against which 
we are meeting today. When the Paris convention 
was revised in 1868 in Vienna, Franz Josef the 
First was Emperor of Austria and King of Hun- 
gary. When it was again revised in Rome in 1872, 
Italy had been unified for only a year. And by 
1875, when the Union met in St. Petersburg, the 
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Czar Alexander the Second had emancipated the 
serfs. 

A listing of these events serves to point up how 
relatively young the CCIR is and at the same time 
emphasizes the rapidity of developments during 
the lifetime of your organization. To many of 
us, for whom the memory of Lindbergh’s historic 
flight is still vivid, the year 1927 is not ancient 
history. But I feel quite certain that, had the 
Conference been held in Los Angeles in that year, 
I would not then have flown from Washington 
solely to welcome you, as I have done on this 
occasion. 


Anticipating Future Communications Requirements 


It is not my purpose, however, to dwell on past 
history and the progress already made by your 
organization, especially that made since the end 
of World War II. You can take pride indeed in 
your past accomplishments. And I am certain 
that you welcome the challenging tasks you will 
undertake in the years immediately ahead. Today 
you are studying the requirements for communi- 
cation service with outer space on an urgent basis. 
Only a few years ago the need for such studies 
seemed indefinitely far in the future. But, as 
you have recognized, the requirements for this 
new service are a very real, practical, current 
problem for which the Radio Administrative Con- 
ference at Geneva will have to consider frequency 
allocation needs. I am confident this Committee 
will make a solid contribution to the understand- 
ing and resolution of these problems. It is also 
important for the future that you have under 
active consideration the problems of still another 
new service—stereophonic broadcasting—through 
which new dimension and depth will be given to 
the transmission of sound. 

It is a tribute to the farsightedness of the origi- 
nators of the CCIR, and must be a source of grati- 
fication to all of you, that the many technical 
problems brought about by the expansion of the 
art of radio into the broad field of electronics 
development could be met and solved through the 
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years on an international basis with such success. 
If questions concerning newly developing serv- 
ices and techniques have not become major inter- 
national telecommunications problems, it is 
because the CCIR has anticipated them and rec- 
ommended procedures for their resolution at an 
early stage. 

The attributes of the CCIR have been many. 
It has anticipated future communication require- 
ments and recognized the importance of flexibility 
for research and development in new areas of 
communication. It has never waited for prob- 
lems to become acute. Particularly in the period 
since 1947, when, as I have remarked, the change 
in approach to the allocation of frequencies for 
radio communication service was made, the CCIR 
has put into early study a great many technical 
problems. 

You are all familiar with most of these prob- 
lems, but I would still like to recall some of them, 
such as those of the propagation characteristics of 
various frequencies, and the operational charac- 
teristics and techniques for particular services to 
provide for maximum efficiency and capacity for 
each service. This had the long-range view not 
only of providing for future expansion of com- 
munication service but also of providing for con- 
servation of the frequency spectrum. 

The CCIR has emphasized the need for future 
standardization for international communication 
service to the widest extent possible. It has also 
called for the development of more efficient trans- 
mitters, receivers, and complete communications 
systems and for accuracy in monitoring and in 
standardizing frequency signals. 

It is important to remember, however, that the 
results of which you are proud could only have 
been achieved by adherence to the main objectives 
of the International Telecommunication Union. 
Let me recall to your minds that these objectives 
are: first, to maintain and extend international co- 
operation for the improvement and rational use 
of telecommunications; second, to promote the de- 
velopment of technical facilities and their most 
efficient operations; and lastly, to harmonize the 
actions of nations in the attainment of these com- 
mon ends. 

I would emphasize the words “international co- 
operation,” “development of technical facilities,” 
and “harmonize the actions of nations.” To me 
they are worth emphasizing, iirst, because my 
Government recognizes the vital international 
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importance of the work which is the particular 
responsibility of this Committee and, second, be- 
cause these are the objectives which my Govern- 
ment seeks to achieve through its foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

We believe that these principles of international 
cooperation, technical assistance, and mutual aid 
should be applied not only in dealing with the 
problems of telecommunication but in carrying 
out the numerous other activities pursued under 
the aegis of the United Nations. That is why 
my Government attaches such great importance 
to other specialized agencies of the U.N., several 
of which work closely with the ITU, such as 
ICAO [International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion], UNESCO [United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization], and WMO 
[ World Meteorological Organization]. 


Responsibilities as Citizens 

Today we live in an era of interdependence. 
An event in one part of the world has repercus- 
sions in other parts, adverse or favorable. If you 
will forgive me for borrowing from your phrase- 
ology, there are times when the political and eco- 
nomic frequency bands seem overcrowded and 
one could wish that in those fields we might dupli- 
cate your success in agreeing on allocations. 

As communicators you have solved many tech- 
nical problems. I doubt not that you will re- 
solve many more. But you are also citizens in 
an interdependent world, and as such you bear 
additional responsibilities. In your expert ca- 
pacity you have contributed to the tremendous 
advance that has been made in our ability to com- 
municate with each other. In your other capacity 
you must share the deep concern of all men of 
good will that the ideas we communicate should 
promote the peace and well-being of all nations. 

In this audience today are representatives of 
54 countries. I do not know how many of you 
are Visiting this country for the first time. Many, 
I hope, we can count as old friends. During the 
weeks you will spend in this delightful city and 
State I hope you will come to know and under- 
stand us or learn to know us better, as the case may 
be. I recognize that, to you who communicate 
so freely, no parts of the world and no peoples are 
wholly unfamiliar. But I would hope that this 
conference would not only advance the art of 
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communication but assist the communication of 
ideas. 

Let me remind you that it is not only in the 
field of communications that the world has 
changed, and this country with it. Few of those 
who attended the conference in Washington in 
1927 could have imagined that the Marshall plan 
would already be in operation when they met 
again in 1947. And today this country can point 
to many developments in the field of foreign eco- 
nomic policy which you will want to take into 
account in arriving at your understanding of our 
country. For, as I have suggested, we have 
sought to apply in this broad field the principles 
you have found so effective in your own special 
field of interest. 

In doing so my Government has associated it- 
self with others in multilateral organizations for 
the expansion of international trade and the pro- 
motion of economic development. We take some 
considerable pride that our country, in coopera- 
tion with many others, has brought about sub- 
stantial reductions in the trade barriers which 
stifle the exchange of goods and services through- 
out the world. Through the International Mone- 
tary Fund we have helped to promote exchange 
stability and to alleviate balance-of-payments dif- 
ficulties. With other members of the World 
Bank we have been able to render development 
assistance through loans. We have collaborated 
with other international organizations, including 
many agencies of the U.N., in their efforts to im- 
prove economic conditions and raise living stand- 
ards throughout the world. Moreover, when 
needs have arisen which could not be met by 
other means, we have sought to supplement these 
international efforts from our own resources 
through institutions established for that purpose. 

In mentioning what we have done in recent 
years I do so not to solicit your praise. My sole 
purpose is that you may have a better understand- 
ing of the development of our national thinking. 
We would have you see behind the form to the 
substance, so that we may encourage that. com- 
munication of ideas which your achievements fa- 
cilitate. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Department of State announced on March 
26 (press release 225) that the ninth Plenary 
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Assembly of the International Radio Consulta- 
tive Committee (CCIR) of the International Tele- 
communication Union would convene at Los 
Angeles April 1, 1959, at the invitation of the city 
and the U.S. Government. 

The CCIR was established in 1927 by the Inter- 
national Radio Conference at Washington and was 
reconstituted as a permanent organ of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union in 1947. 

The Plenary Assembly will provide an excellent 
forum for the exchange of information between 
American radio communications experts and their 
counterparts from all over the world. Partici- 
pants from other countries will also have the op- 
portunity to observe at firsthand recent American 
advances in telecommunications and electronics. 
An extensive program of extra-official activities 
has been prepared by Government and industry 
representatives, to permit the delegates to visit 
electronics and communications installations in 
the area and to see America. 

Official delegations from some 50 countries as 
well as representatives from private operating 
agencies, international organizations, science, and 
industry are expected to attend the Assembly. 

The Assembly will consider the results of the 
work of the study groups since the last Assembly, 
which cover the entire field of research and opera- 
tional techniques in radiocommunications and elec- 
tronics. The results will be reviewed and for- 
warded for consideration by the ITU Radio 
Conference (Geneva, August 1959) with recom- 
mendations to be included in the Radio Regula- 
tions. It will also formulate a program of study 
group activity for the 3-year period until the next 
Assembly. 

The plenary sessions and the various study 
group meetings will continue through the month 
of April. 

The Department announced on March 28 (press 
release 230) that W. T. M. Beale, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Economic Affairs, would wel- 
come the delegations to the opening session of the 
ninth Plenary Assembly. 

The Department announced on March 31 (press 
release 235) that Arthur L. Lebel, assistant chief 
of the Telecommunications Division of the De- 
partment of State, would serve as chairman of the 
U.S. delegation to the ninth Plenary Assembly 
of the International Radio Consultative Commit- 
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tee of the International Telecommunication 
Union. He will also serve as chairman of the 
Assembly. 


Mr. Dillon Leaves Washington 
for SEATO Meeting 


Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, left Washington on April 3 to attend the 
fifth meeting of the Council of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization at Wellington, New Zealand. 
Following is the text of his departure statement, 
together with an announcement of a change in 
the U.S. delegation. 


Mr. Dillon’s Departure Statement 
Press release 245 dated April 3 

I am looking forward with great interest to 
the SEATO Council meeting in Wellington. 

SEATO’s high purpose as a barrier against 
Communist aggression in all its forms in the treaty 
area has been fully justified by events. The free 
nations of the area have been able to pursue their 
chosen courses of national development without 
armed interference from the forces of communism. 

At the coming meeting we shall discuss ways 
to strengthen SEATO. It will also afford me a 
welcome opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the foreign ministers and other representa- 
tives of our SEATO allies. I shall be particu- 
larly happy to see again our ‘host, Prime Minis- 
ter Nash of New Zealand. 

Following the SEATO Council meeting, I shall 
go to Baguio to attend the annual conference of 
our ambassadors in the Far East. En route to 
Baguio, I shall stop off in Canberra, Djakarta, 
and Manila for brief, informal talks, 


Announcement of Change in Delegation ! 


The Department of State announced on March 
81 (press release 237) that J. Graham Parsons, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, would accompany Under Secretary Dillon 
to the fifth annual meeting of the SEATO 
Council of Ministers in place of Assistant Sec- 


*¥For a list of the U.S. delegation, see BuLLETIN of 
Apr. 18, 1959, p. 536. 
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retary for Far Eastern Affairs Walter S. 
Robertson. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic with annexes. Done at Ge- 
neva September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 
1952. TIAS 2487. 

Accession deposited: Laos, March 6, 1959. 

Notification by United Kingdom of application to (with 
reservations and declarations): Jamaica, St. Lucia, 
and Trinidad, March 5, 1959. 


Aviation 


Agreement on joint financing of certain air navigation 
services in Iceland. 
Agreement on joint financing of certain air navigation 
services in Greenland and the Faroe Islands. 
Done at Geneva September 25, 1956. Entered into force 
June 6, 1958. TIAS 4048 and 4049, respectively. 
Accessions deposited: Australia, March 5, 1959. 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration extending standstill provisions of article 
XVI: 4 of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Done at Geneva November 30, 1957." 

Signatures: Greece, February 9, 1959; France, Febru- 
ary 10, 1959. 

Procés-verbal extending the validity of the declaration’ 
extending the standstill provisions of article XVI: 4 of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva November 22, 1958." 

Signatures: Greece, February 9, 1959; France, Febru- 
ary 10, 1959. 

Protocol relating to negotiations for the establishment 
of new schedule III—Brazil—to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva December 31, 
1958. 

Signatures: Norway, February 5, 1959; France, Febru- 
ary 10, 1959; Sweden, February 16, 1959; Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, February 20, 1959; 
Austria, February 27, 1959; Denmark, February 28, 
1959; Italy (subject to ratification), March 6, 1959. 


Weather 


Agreement on North Atlantic ocean stations. Done at 
Paris February 25, 1954. Entered into force February 
1, 1955. TIAS 3186. 

Accessica deposited: Australia, March 5, 1959. 


BILATERAL 
Germany 


Agreement relating to advance payment by Germany on 
its indebtedness to the United States for postwar eco- 
nomic assistance under the agreement of February 27, 
1953 (TIAS 2795). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Bonn March 20, 1959. Entered into force March 20, 
1959. 


* Not in force. 





Haiti 

Agreement amending the Air Force mission agreement 
signed at Washington January 4, 1949, as extended 
(TIAS 1863, 2807, and 3728). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Port-au-Prince February 20, 1959. Entered 
into force February 20, 1959. 
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Resignations 


Walter S. Robertson as Assistant Secretary of State, 
effective July 1, 1959. (For an exchange of correspond- 
ence between President Eisenhower and Mr. Robertson, 
see White House press release dated April 1.) 


Designations 


Clifford H. Willson as Commissioner of the Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction, Taipei, effective March 
22. (For biographic details, see press release 233 dated 
March 30.) 

Saxton Bradford as Deputy for Operations to the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for the Coordination of 
International Educational and Cultural Relations, effective 
June 1. (For biographic details, see press release 231 
dated March 30.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 30-April 5 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to March 30 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 204 of March 
19, 211 and 212 of March 23, 225 of March 26, 227, 
228, and 229 of March 27, and 230 of March 28. 


No. 
*231 


*232 
*233 


234 
235 


236 


237 
*238 
239 


240 
241 
242 
*243 
*244 


245 
247 


Date 
3/30 


3/30 
3/30 


3/31 
8/31 


3/31 


3/31 
3/31 
4/1 


4/1 
4/2 
4/2 
4/2 
4/2 


4/3 
4/4 


Subject 

Bradford appointment (biographic de- 
tails). 

Educational exchange (Afghanistan). 

Willson designation (biographic de- 
tails). 

DLF loan to Somalia (rewrite). 

Delegate to CCIR plenary assembly 
(rewrite). 

Straus report on private investment 
abroad. 

SEATO delegation (rewrite). 

Educational exchange (India). 

Beale: International Radio Consulta- 
tive Committee. 

Four-power communique. 

DLF loan to Haiti (rewrite). 

Herter: NATO 10th anniversary. 

Cultural exchange (Colombia). 

Parsons to be nominated Assistant 
Secretary (biographic details). 

Dillon: departure for SHATO meeting. 

Herter: College News Conference. 


*Not printed. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Communist Economic Threat 


In May 1958 the Department of State issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less Developed 
Countries.” The present publication, a condensation of that 
study, which was derived from a great many authoritative 
sources, includes the most recent data available regarding the 
Communist program of economic penetration. 


As was pointed out in the earlier study, this program represents 
an attempt by the Sino-Soviet bloc to employ its growing economic 
and industrial capacities as a means for bringing the newly 
developing free nations within the Communist orbit. The Sino- 
Soviet program is a massive attempt, having involved to date 
financial commitments by the bloc of nearly $2.5 billion. 


This document is a description of the scope and nature of this 
offensive and an analysis of its motives and objectives. 


Publication 6777 15 cents 
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